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Orwell, Vermont. 
Eagle Inn. 


NDER skilful management and 
assuring guests everything possible 
will be done for their comfort, 

Eagle Inn is again open for the Summer 
season. The House is located ina grove 
of beautiful trees among the picturesque 
hills of Vermont, near Lake Champlain 
and six miles distant from Fort Ticon- 
deroga. Pure running water on each 
floor fed from springs coming from the 
rocks. Excellent service. J Long 
* distance telephone. {J Open fire places. 
q Public reading rooms. J Shaded cro- 
quet grounds and tennis courts. § Music 
Hall and Lady Orchestra. § Milk and 
cream, fresh eggs and chickens are 
features of the house. 

RATES:—tTen to twenty-five dollars 

per week. 
What more can the summer sojourners 
expect? 

Write for booklet and full particulars of 
this, the most charming and beautiful 
resort in Vermont. 
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RENEWAL. 


Spring’s ardor spurs the torpid wit: 
The frugal cotter plies his hoe; 
And, bridal bards, the robins sit 


Above the blackthorn’s sprinkled 
snow. 
Below, 


The ivy takes new gloss. 
Demure as downward gazing nuns, 

Frail snowdrops on the border grow, 
And thro’ their files a light wind runs. 


The pale anemones are here, 

Not snow seems chaster, 
plume 

Of yonder swan that oars the mere, 

A star-flake floating on the gloom. 


nor the 


Young daisies clot the turf like 
spume 

From some spent wave of ebbing 
green; 


And air is heavy with the fume 
Of gorse-lamps lit and burning keen. 


The soul’s flower bursts the body’s 
sheath; 
Though blight may slay, it may not 
bide 
Unblown; with flow’rs the meadows 
wreathe 
Late-widowed Earth once more a 
bride. 


Light waves of laughing wind deride 
The cloistral spirit dimly stirred; 
A bird sings buoyant on the tide, 
And all the blood sings with the bird. 
Wilfrid C. Thorley. 
The Spectator. 


DAFFODIL DAWN. 
While I slept, and dreamed of you, 
Morning, like a princess, came, 
All in robe of palest blue: 
Stooped, and gathered in that hour 
From the east a magic flower. 
Pearl and amber flower of flame... 
Then she hastened on her way 
Singing over plain and hill— 
While I slept and dreamed of you 
Dreams that never can come true... 
Morning at the gates of Day. 
Gathered Dawn, the daffodil! 

Olive Douglas. 


The Academy. 





Renewal.— Omnia Somnta. 


THE GATE OF HEAVEN 


Whither leads the Gateway 
That stands at the top of the hill, 

With the bars against the sky? 

A child, I dreamed thereby 

To enter Heaven straightway. 
I am old, but I know still 

That the edge of the world is there, 
And beyond is Paradise. 

The land that is more fair 
Than the wisdom of the wise. 

I know it; for, did I climb 
In my beggar-clouts of sin, 

And gross with this world’s grime, 
I could not enter in, 

Though I waited times and a time. 
No sight of glory, no sound 

Of rapture should reach me there; 
Only the common ground, 

Only the old despair. 


F. W. Bourdillon. 


OMNIA SOMNIA. 


Dawn drives the dreams away, yet 
some abide. 
Once, in a tide of pale and sunless 
weather, 
I dreamed I wandered on a bare hill- 
side, 
When suddenly the birds sang all to- 
gether. 


Still it was winter, even in the dream; 
There was no leaf nor bud nor young 
grass springing; 
The skies shone cold above the frost- 
bound stream: 
It was not spring. and yet the birds 
were singing. 


Blackbird and thrush and plaintive wil- 
low-wren, 
Chaffinech and lark 

were calling: 
A golden web of music held me then, 
Innumerable voices, rising, falling. 


and linnet, all 


O, never do the birds of April sing 
More sweet than in that dream I still 
remember: 
Perchance the heart may keep its songs 
of spring 
Even through the wintry dream of 
life’s December. 
Rosamund Marriott Watson. 
The Athenzum. 
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THE AERIAL PERIL. 


There is a German proverb to the ef- 
fect that the best judges of anything 
are those unbiased by knowledge. 
Fortified by this paradoxical dictum I 
proceed to give my views upon the use 
of aérial machines in war. 

It is apparently usual to start with 
an historical hors-d’euvre, so, conform- 
ably, I observe that it is now over 3000 
years since Daedalus flew, or said he 
did, and his pupil, in the person of his 
son Icarus, suffered a disintegration of 
his machinery in mid-air and reaped 
the consequences. 

In spite of this implied warning 
nothing has since then exercised such 
a fascination upon humanity as trying 
to fly, presumably because “it wasn't 
its job.” The epoch-makers, however, 
are few and far between, and, putting 
Daedalus aside as a liar (it is his fault 
for living so long ago), one may safely 
say that Montgolfier’s efforts mark 
the only real advance in all that vast 
space of time. Since Montgolfier’s day 
the attack upon the upper air has 
waxed ever faster and more persist- 
ent, until with the advent lately of 
small light high-powered internal-com- 
bustion engines the problem seems 
solved so far as fundamental princi- 
ples are concerned. 

It is difficult to ascribe to any par- 
ticular man or machine the honor of 
marking the latest epoch, though Sir 
Hiram §S. Maxim’s aéroplane flying- 
machine might possibly be singled out 
much in the same manner as the 
steamship Great Eastern; that is to say, 
it lived a little before its time. His 
muchine, however, never attained a 
true free flight, and doubtless poster- 
ity will attach more importance to the 
efforts of Santos Dumont and Zeppelin 
in the airship line, and De la Grange, 
Farman and Wright as regards aéro- 


planes. 


Do not let us, however, forget an 
old friend, Jules Verne, who antici- 
pated, on paper, the modern submarine 
in his evergreen Twenty Thousand 
Leagues under the Sea, and also, if I 
mistake not, in his Clipper of the Clouds 
(which was what is generally now 


called a helicopter), has forestalled 
some of our future inventors. 
The broad divisions into’ which 


aérial machines may be divided up 
are: the aérostat, or ordinary spheri- 
cal balloon; the airship, of which the 
Santos Dumont, Zeppelin and “Patrie”’ 
are types, i.e. an aérostat of elongated 
form provided with small subsidiary 
planes and rudders, and actuated by 
a propeller worked by a motor; the 
aéroplane, of types innumerable; the 
helicopter, which consists in the main 
of a pair or more of propellers 
mounted upon axes which are vertical 
or nearly so, actuated by a motor and 
designed to screw itself up into the 
air; once at any desired height a tilted 
position can then be given to the pro- 
pellers, thus enabling the machine to 
travel in any particular direction or 
hover over any selected spot. 

Of the above types, the aérostat, be- 
ing at the absolute mercy of the wind, 
and dependent upon the amount of bal- 
last it can dispose of, seems hardly to 
come within the realms of practical 
utility except as a Saturday to Mon- 
day divertissement, whilst its more at- 
tenuated brother, the airship, has limit- 
ations which handicap it severely ex- 
cept under certain favorable condi- 
tions. ‘The aéroplane has, at any rate 
in some quarters, been welcomed with 
an enthusiasm which would be more 
refreshing were its centre in this coun- 
try. 

Broadly speaking, the lines on which 
experiments with aéroplanes have run 
seem to divide themselves into two. 
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First, the aéroplane which primarily 
depends for its successful flight upon 
the adroitness in manipulation of the 
operator, who, by an intelligent antic- 
ipation of the direction of the diverse 
air currents or winds encountered, or 
by a prompt conformation thereto, bal- 
ances his machine to suit the immedi- 
ate necessity of the case, or, in short, 
“trims his sails” like the perfect poli- 
tician. With apologies to Mr. Wright 
for the latter illustration, of such type 
is his famous machine. Second, the 
type which endeavors, by a scientific 
arrangement of planes, tails, &c., to 
adjust itself automatically to the di- 
verse conditions which arise, thus 
sparing the manipulator as much as 
possible. 

It is, of course, and always will be, 
impossible to make an aéroplane abso- 
lutely automatic so long as nature is 
what it is; and this being so, it will 
never be possible to travel through 
the air in any machine without long 
and careful training, which is a mat- 
ter I shall refer to later. 

The helicopter is at present very 
much in its infancy (in fact, in the 
literal meaning of the expression, it is 
not yet en lair), owing to the very low 
efficiency of its propellers; but if we 
recollect what motor-cars were, even 
only ten years ago, the present diffi- 
culty as regards helicopters may, in 
ten years’ time, be looked back upon 
with pity and surprise. Certainly of 
all the classes of fiying-machines, short 
of the actual bird, the helicopter offers 
the greatest potential advantages. It 
should be able to rise direct from an 
enclosed space, to hover over any de- 
sired spot, at any height desired, to 
advance, retire, or move to one side 
without a wide sweeping movement, 
and descend at any desired place, even 


if surrounded with high objects. 


None of the above desiderata can at 
present be obtained with an aéroplane, 
and only 


in part and under limited 
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conditions and in favorable circum- 
stances by an aérostat or even an air- 
ship. 

Considering now the uses to which 
an aérial machine can be put; first and 
foremost, undoubtedly, there must be 
uppermost in the mind of every think- 
ing person the effect which such will 
have in war; but I venture to think 
that there exists a very exaggerated 
idea with the majority of people as to 
the effect in certain phases of war. 
Principal among these misconceptions 
is that of the damage which can be 
done by “dropping explosives” upon 
towns, ships, docks, or particular 
buildings, such as magazines. Anyone 
who has been up in a balloon will ad- 
mit the extreme difficulty of distin- 
guishing any particular’ building 
amongst a mass of others unless previ- 
ously he has intimate knowledge of its 
position with reference to well-known 
features, or unless marked by some pe- 
culiarity which would imply that the 
aéronaut had “been there before.” 

It must be remembered that a pro- 
miscuous destruction of a few ordinary 
buildings by the disruptive effect of ex- 
plosives will confer little or no tactical 
or other advantage upon the attacker, 
though it is true that there exist cer- 
tain buildings, &c., the destruction of 
which, in bulk, would certainly have a 
vast effect upon other phases of war, 
which I propose to analyze presently. 

I will suppose, however, for the mo- 
ment, that the object of attack is a 
powder magazine, a favorite topic in 
up-to-date invasion stories. Now, in 
order to make certain of hitting the 
same by means of an _ explosive 
dropped from the sky, it is necessary 
that the aérial machine shall approach 
within a short distance above the ob- 
ject aimed at and hover motionless for 
a short time to make sure of its aim. 
As the magazine would probably (with 
certain important exceptions) be in a 
fort, the approach of the aérial ma- 
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chine would be heralded by its bom- 
bardment from a fusillade of rifles, and 
quick-firing guns on_ specially con- 
structed mountings which allow of fire 
at any angle. This fusillade ought to 
put any correct aim on the part of the 
aéronauts out of the question, added 
to which, if they are in an aéroplane, 
which cannot properly hover, they 
would find it extremely difficult to 
launch their missiles at speed with any 
hope of attaining the object aimed at. 

Granted that they overcome all these 
difficulties and succeed in dropping 
their explosive on the roof of the mag- 
azine, it by no means follows that they 
are going to do any material damage, 
as in these days of smokeless powders 
the contents of magazines do not ex- 
plode: they merely burn harmlessly 
away with a kind of glorified puff 
without approaching an explosive dis- 
ruptive effect, so beloved of black-and- 
white illustrators. This is supposing 
the roof of the magazine to be of mod- 
ern, i.e. of light, comparatively flimsy, 
construction, which does not confine 
the products of combustion of the con- 
tents. If, however, the missile from 
above should happen to alight on the 
roof of an old-fashioned magazine 
made of solid concrete or earth several 
feet thick, nothing serious would hap- 
pen, as the missile would not penetrate 
to any depth, because a pleasing fea- 
ture of explosives is that, in exploding. 
they choose the path of least resistance. 
The explosive effect of such a missile 
would exert its principal force up- 
wards, and probably do more damage 
to the aéronauts and their machine 
than to anyone or anything else. The 
only possible solution of the difficul- 
ties of the problem from the aéronaut's 
point of view, so far as the explosive 
effect of their missiles is concerned, 
would be to enclose their explosive in 
a very strong heavy envelope such as 
is typified in an artillery shell, and 
provide the same with a delay action 


fuse in order to allow time for the pro- 
jectile to penetrate the concrete or 
earthern roof before the fuse ignited 
the explosive contained in the shell. 

But who is going to carry heavy 
shells about in an aéroplane or any 
other aérial machine on the very off- 
chance of destroying a few thousand 
pounds of explosive in a magazine? 
The same remarks apply to the attack 
on a war vessel, with the added diffi- 
culty that the vessel itself would be 
on the move, possibly as fast or faster 
against wind than the aérial machine 
itself. 

The power of explosives from the 
disruptive point of view is generally 
much overrated by those who have 
never had au opportunity of studying 
the matter and of watching the results 
of experiments. My personal expe- 
rience must be my excuse for having 
somewhat enlarged upon these details. 

The transport of masses of troops by 
means of airships is a matter which 
has apparently exercised a considera- 
ble attraction on manufacturers of il- 
lustrated serial literature, but I am 
bold enough to say that I do not be- 
lieve this phase need be taken se- 
riously. I grant, however, that under 
certain circumstances a raid attack 
from a squadron of airships each car- 
rying a few men would have far- 
reaching consequences if properly di- 
rected. 1 shall illustrate this later by 
an example. 

Dealing now with the question of 
the transport of an army of, say, 
100,000 men by airship. I am of opin- 
ion that although the Zeppelin airship 
carries nearly thirty men, it is incon- 
ceivable that any real practical use can 
be made of such ships for this larger 
purpose. Granted, for the sake of ar- 
gument, that it is proposed to con- 
struct an airship to carry 100 men, it 
would require 1000 of such to trans- 
port 100,000 men. The quantity of gas 
for each would be something stupen- 
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dous (the present Zeppelin alone re- 
quires, I believe, 400,000 cubic feet of 
gas), and I ask how is this going to be 
supplied to all the airships in a few 
hours? It is impossible to suppose 
that they can be filled more than a 
few at a time in any one place, as the 
gas-making plant sufficient to fill all 
in a short time would in value alone 
tax the resources of any nation, whilst 
the necessary stacks of coal or chem- 
icals would be unthinkable. 

The answer might be made that 
they would in all probability be filied 
all over a country in different places 
and then assemble at some “rendez- 
vous”; to which I reply that you may 
fill as many airships as you please in 
different places, but who is going to 
arrange the general weather all over 
that country, so that such a “rendez- 
vous” can be assured within a definite 
time? Much has been made of the 
Zeppelin’s recent journey from Fried- 
richshafen to Munich, weathering out 
a “gale” (no details of wind velocity 
given) in the open without a stable, 
and eventually returning to Friedrich- 
several hundred miles in all. 
But it seemed necessary to “mother 
the poor dear” with several special 
trains and a regiment of cavalry, the 
refractory airship being chased, after 
a vain attempt to descend at the 
proper platform at Munich, for forty 
miles beyond. The larger the airship 
the greater becomes the difficulty of 
handling it in anything of a breeze, 
and an airship intended to transport 
100 men will, I dare to say, be of such 
stupendous proportions and cost as to 
completely defeat the net result for 
which it was designed. As usual, the 
almighty law of compromise here 
azain presents its inexorable front. 

To sum up. The game of dropping 
explosives (as such) for disruptive pur- 
from airships seems hardly 


shafen, 


poses 


worth the candle, and the transport of 
troop masses through the air is sur- 
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rounded by so many difficulties, both 
mechanical and natural, as to be im- 
practicable. 

So far I have dealt with negative 
evidence, principally with a view to 
removing possible false notions, in or- 
der, so to say, to clear the air; but I 
now propose to deal with the other 
hostile vses of aérial machines, which 
will, I trust, bring home to the apa- 
thetic the importance of  bestirring 
themselves and taking their part in a 
movement to arouse interest in the 
vital necessity for this country to take 
a lead in matters aérial, and to emu- 
late, and indeed surpass what has been 
done abroad. 

The part which aérial machines 
will play in the matter of reconnais- 
sance, scouting, &c., for their own side, 
will be sufficiently recognized without 
fully dilating thereon, but I would ob- 
serve that this réle depends entirely 
upon the given fact that the Navy and 
Army are not rendered practically use- 
less by the Promethean method of at- 
tack, which I will describe later, and 
their effect and usefulness thereby 
stultified. Granted, however, that 
such a terribly chaotic state of affairs, 
such as I will attempt to depict, has 
not been arrived at, one is led to in- 
quire as to the manner in which com- 
munication can be kept up from aérial 


machines on reconnaissance work, 
with any desired centre, and one is at 
once led into the speculation as to 


whether it will not eventually be pos- 
sible to fit such machines with wireless 
telegraphy apparatus. It would not 
appear to be a difficult matter for an 
aérial machine, once it has attained a 
certain height, to let down a set of 
wires, in flight, suitable for transmis- 
sion of Hertzian waves by the Marconi 
or other system of wireless telegraphy. 
From an airship the matter is one of 
extreme simplicity, provided, of 
course, the necessary precautions are 
taken to guard the sparking from con- 
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tact with the gas. ‘These speculations, 
however, lie in the domain of future 
experiments. 

I now come to what, in my mind, is 
the greatest potential form of danger 
of a hostile attack from the upper air, 
a form of attack which, whatever way 
you look at it, can only be met, and 
that not absolutely, by a similar sys- 
tem of counter attack, or by the 
threat of such in an_ intensified 
degree. 

All the “safes” in which our Navy 
keeps its valuables, such as Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth, Dover, &c., being 
fortified, can be trusted to look after 
themselves. Doubtless, with their 
well-known desire to anticipate events, 
the Admiralty and War Office have al- 
ready taken steps to provide ships and 
forts with suitable guns, designed to 
fire at any angle, though I believe, as 
already pointed out, the game of at- 
tacking such prey as ships or forts is 
hardly worth the candle. But all Eng- 
land cannot be fortified in like man- 
ner, and our huge towns and com- 
merce lie open to a varied assortment 
of attacks, the result of which might 
well paralyze the whole machinery of 
Government and thus render nugatory 
our predominance in warships. Lord 
Montagu of Beaulieu, at the Mansion 
House meeting of the Aérial League of 
the Sth of April, very graphically il- 
lustrated the point by prophesying that 
in five years’ time our insularity, geo- 
graphically speaking, would no longer 
exist. This view is of such vital im- 
portance to our very existence as a 
nation that it is earnestly hoped every 
Englishman will try to realize what it 
really means. Of what use are all our 
Dreadnoughts, past, present and “fu- 
ture ghosts,” if they can be contemptu- 
ously disregarded by the bold aéro- 
naut? I will try to illustrate my 
meaning by an example. 

Consider the Thames from, say, 
Hammersmith Bridge down to below 


Gravesend. Every day within this 
space of about fifty miles lie, either in 
dock or stream, many thousand mer- 
chant vessels of every sort, size and 
description, from ocean liners to 
“dumb” barges, whilst the river's 
banks are honeycombed with wharves, 
docks, canals, and basins, round which 
are grouped millions of pounds’ worth 
of factories, warehouses, stores, gas- 
works, oil stores, &c., &c.; and last, but 
certainly not least, there is Woolwich 
Arsenal, containing the Royal Gun and 
Carriage Factories and the Royal Lab- 
oratory, forming one of the chief 
sources of supply of warlike material 
for the Empire. The latter depart- 
ment alone is practically the only place 
in the United Kingdom where the cart- 
ridges for our Navy are made up, with- 
out which our Dreadnoughts are use- 
less. Hard by lies the Royal Torpedo 
Factory, and not far off are the huge 
magazines containing hundreds of tons 
of cordite and other warlike explo- 
sives. And yet, with these millions of 
pounds’ worth of civil property and 
vital supplies of warlike materials, all 
of which are singularly susceptible to 
destruction by fire, there is not one 
single fort or defensive work from 
London to Gravesend except the soli- 
tary antiquated Tilbury Fort, of re- 
vered Elizabethan memory. The sup- 
position is, of course, that the forts at 
Sheerness and in the vicinity thereto 
would suffice to keep an enemy’s ma- 
rine fleet out of the Thames. But sup- 
pose they came via the air in their 
aérial machines, what then? This 
whole fifty miles of concentrated essence 
of Empire lies at the absolute mercy of 
even a single airship or aérial machine 
which could plant a dozen incendiary 
missiles in certain pre-selected spots. 
I shall not mention such spots, but I 
would guarantee that, given a certain 
wind and certain incendiary missiles, 
1 could undertake to have the whole 


riverside, including ships, wharves, 
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warehouses, and the Arsenal in a blaze 
in a very short time. 

Once a certain number of selected 
centres were alight at about the same 
time, not all the powers of the Lon- 
don Fire Brigade, nor any number of 
fire brigades, could deal with such a 
conflagration, and with an _ easterly 
wind (which is just the most favorable 
for an attack »y airships coming from 
certain parts of the Continent) and a 
rising tide, the smoke and sparks and 
burning ships carried up Thames 
would soon render the principal por- 
tion of London untenable and event- 
ually engulf it in the general holo- 
caust. Anyone who has been to a 
fairly big fire well knows how practi- 
cally the whole of the available 
strength of the Fire Brigade is some- 
times concentrated on pile of 
buildings alone in an attempt to isolate 
the fire. What would be the result if 
say even only a dozen fires were well 
started up-wind at spots which had 
been specially selected from a previous 
knowledge of their susceptibility to 
combustion, their effect on the subse- 
quent spread of the fire, and by reason 
of their position being such as to ham- 
per the concentration of fire engines 
whether afloat or ashore? 

Suppose, for the sake of example, 
there existed, on the banks of the 
lower Thames, stores containing many 
hundreds of thousands of gallons of 
oil, and that an airship carrying a 
small well-armed crew descended upon 
this store in the early hours of the 
morning, blew holes in the huge oil 
containers, which stand up, usually 
well above ground, like gas-holders, 
thus allowing the contents to flow into 
the Thames. A single match does the 
rest, and there we have, with a rising 
tide, a river of flame from bank to 
bank (oil spreads very quickly and 


one 


burns, floating, on top of water), surg- 
ing up through the commercial heart 
of London, devouring everything that 
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comes in its 
warehouses, 


wharves, 
few 
hours the most important part of Lon- 


path, 
stores, &c. In a 


ships, 


Of what avail then, 
even at the start, would be the Fire 
Brigade? Nothing could stop such a 
fire, all caused by a party of fearless, 
resolute men with the help of an air- 
ship and one match. The brain reels 
at the thought of the awful wholesale 
destruction which could thus simply be 
brought about. There are many other 
ways of attaining the same object 
which the reader can himself suggest, 
all rendered easy by aérial machines. 
Think of the loss of human 
apart from the ruin of our commerce, 


don is a furnace. 


lives, 


which would ensue. It is difficult 
enough even now to get away from 
London during a holiday time when 


there are crowds at a station; but try 
to imagine London ablaze and every- 
one trying to escape! 

It is needless further to press the 
point I wish to make by piling up hor- 
rors. This point is that by destroying 
the heart the other members will cease to 
function, for it is inconceivable that, 
with such a chaotic state as would fol- 
low the destruction of London, any co- 
herent direction of affairs, either offi- 
cial or commercial, could continue. 
The seat of Government might doubt- 
less be removed to another town, but 
with the destruction of the London 
banks and of all postal and telegraphic 
communication it would be impossible 
to “carry on.” Even suppose the seat 
of Government removed to another 
town, a similar state of affairs might 
be brought about there by a few bold 
aéronauts. It is quite possible to par- 
alyze this country by other means than 
by causing a fire of London, but I do 
not propose to “give the show away” 
by saying how it can be done. I have 
no hesitation in stating that it would 
be quite possible by secondary means 
to render both the Navy and Army 
powerless in a very short space of time 
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with half a dozen air-ships acting un- 
der a certain plan. I am not romanc- 
ing, and I make the above statement 
in all seriousness. 

Having sufficiently acted the part of 
the Fat Boy in “Pickwick,” I turn now 
to the means of combating the dan- 
have attempted to describe. 
be one possible solu- 


gers I 
There can only 
tion, and it is to have, as Sir Percy 
Scott said at the Mansion House, a 
two-Power standard in aérial ma- 
chines. This would have a two-fold 
effect—first by putting fear into a pos- 
sible enemy that two can play at the 
game of aérial raids, and thus cause 
their own aérial fleet to be kept in 
home airs for reconnaissance, scouting, 
and defence work; and secondly, by 
keeping a moiety of our own air fleet 
for this purpose, and despatching the 
remainder to act as raiders, or as 
scouts for our marine fleet, if such 
things as marine fleets survive the 
next few years’ changes in methods of 
warfare. There is no reason why our 
battleships and big cruisers should not 
carry aérial machines as part of their 
equipment in the not very distant fu- 
ture, in the same way in which (in the 
form of captive aérostats or kites) they 
at present form part of the equipment 
of an army. These naval addenda 
would be of very great value, not only 
for reconnaissance and scouting work, 
but also for the purpose of assisting in 
the accurate direction of the artillery 
fire of the ships for long-range bom- 
bardments. A further use of aérial 
machines working as the eyes of a fleet 
would be for the purpose of giving 
warning of the approach and move- 
ments of submarines and of the posi- 
tion of mines, as it is a comparatively 
easy matter to “spot” a submarine or 
mine field from a position in the air 
some distance above the water. Dur- 


ing foggy weather, too, the aérial ma- 
chines could rise above the fog bank 
and thus act not only as scouts but 
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also as pilots, the necessary communi- 
cation between ship and aérial ma- 
chine being kept up by means which 
do not present any very apparent fund- 
difficulties. Many _ other 

usefulness doubtless 


amental 
spheres of will 
present themselves for such a combina- 
tion of marine and air ships both in 
war and peace. 

But what are we doing in compari- 
son with other nations to study this 
pregnant question? The Germans, all 


honor to them, stimulated by Count 
Zeppelin’s earlier failures and _ suc- 


cesses, contributed by public subscrip- 
tion in a few weeks nearly 300,0001. to 
assist him to retrieve his former disas- 
ters and push forward with fresh ex- 
periments. What is at the root of all 
this enthusiasm in Germany? Is it due 
to a sporting or commercial instinct? It 
is due solely to the conviction, right or 
wrong, that if Germany can gain com- 
mand of the air, this will at once stul- 
tify our command of the sea. There is 
no getting away from the fact that the 
whole population of Germany, realiz- 
ing that the victory in the game of 
Dreadnought building must lie with the 
nation possessing the longest purse, 
sees in the airship a way of becoming 
supreme at less expense and very 
soon; and the frenzied haste to sub- 
scribe is stimulated by the knowledge 
that it will be many years before we 


or others can attain the experience 
they already possess. They very 


rightly recognize what is apparently 
not generally recognized in this coun- 
try, especially when anything new is 
in question, that money will not buy 
experience. 

The Wright brothers, I believe, 
worked for eight years on their ma- 
chine, and now look at the result; 
every failure they recorded was an ad- 
vance in experience. Does any one 
suppose that if we ordered a hundred 
Wright machines, they would be of 
any use to us? By no means; but a 
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hundred Wrights would be a national 
asset of untold value. 

The training of an aéronautical corps 
is a long and arduous task, and if a 
start were made now it would be 
months, nay years, perhaps, before we 
possessed a body of men competent to 
handle an aérial fleet, even if we had 
the machines; for it must be remem- 
bered that only a small percentage of 
students will ever become experts. 
There is an extraordinary trait in the 
English character, dating from early 
Anglo-Saxon times, the essence of 
which is that we appoint certain gen- 
tlemen to look after the government of 
ourselves, so that we may pursue our 
particular avocations in peace and 
quiet. Consequently there is a strong 
tendency metaphorically to fold our 
hands and say “Oh, I suppose it is all 
right; the Government will take it up”; 
whatever “it” may be; or, “The Gov- 
ernment ought to take it up.” This is 
evidenced in many ways, and it is 
practically left to the newspapers to 
create public opinion: a wrong princi- 
ple, as dangerous passions are often 
aroused, particularly if party questions 
are at issue. But there are occasions 
when the Press should as a duty call 
attention to a certain state of affairs, 
and endeavor to stir up the great heart 
of the people to a sense of the danger 
of apathy and the need for immediate 
action. Such an occasion arises when 
no question of party hinges thereon 
and the object is the safeguarding of 
the Empire. 

To-day that occasion is present, and 
the danger which threatens this land 
of ours is a very real one. There is 
not a2 moment to lose; we must strain 
every nerve each one of us to do all 
that lies in our power to remove the 
terrible handicap of lost time and re- 
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gain the laps we have lost in the race. 
Our rulers, who, after all, are the serv- 
ants of the public, must be made to ap- 
preciate what the nation feels is re- 
quired of them. In their hands the 
people have placed their trust, and 
look to them for immediate action. For 
the price of a Dreadnought we could 
purchase many an aérial machine. 
What matter if they are out of date in 
a few years’ time; battleships soon be- 
come antiquated, but that is no reason 
for not building them. The early pos- 
session of a fleet of aérial machines and 
a properly trained corps of aéronauts, 
may at no very distant date save us 
the value of many Dreadnoughts, and 
perhaps, indeed certainly, ward off the 
heavy blow which we shall receive in 
exchange for our unreadiness and want 
of forethought. 

It is usual to end a “stir-up” article 
with a peroration. My mind is so full 
of them that I cannot choose; therefore 
I content myself by saying that whilst 
writing this I read in a newspaper at 
the commencement of an article on the 
Flying-Machine Trade, “The builders 
of aéroplanes in Paris and its neigh- 
borhood could be counted on the fin- 
gers of one hand six months ago. To- 
day there are fifteen ‘factories’ in full 
operation and over 60,000/. in 
prizes will be open to competition in 
the course of the year” (in France). 

In another newspaper, tucked away 
in a corner, and shouldered out of 
place by two full columns, one a de- 
tailed account of the feelings of cer- 
tain members of the crews of the ’Var- 
sity boats, the other an article on golf, 
is a small paragraph to the effect that 
in a short time Germany will have 
twelve dirigible airships. If this be 


true! 
T. G. Tulloch. 
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THE INSUFFICIENCY OF SOCIAL RIGHTEOUSNESS AS 
A MORAL IDEAL. 


There are several tendencies in the 
modern mind which seem to converge 
upon something more objective and 
centra] than that mind can itself pro- 
vide. Humanity cannot explain itself. 
It does not carry in itself the chart of 
its own drift or the key of its own 
destiny. It moves to a point outside 
itself, to a point in God. The Chris- 
tian creed says this point is in history, 
but not of it. It is the Kingdom of 
God in the person, and especially the 
cross, of Christ. The crucifixion, of 
course, is a historic fact, like Jesus, but 
the cross, the Atonement, like the 
Christ, is superhistoric. And it is in 
this superhistoric consummation—the 
Kingdom in the Cross—that many of 
our finest modern aspirations come to 
unity and rest. 

These features are such as the pas- 
sion for (1) unity of conception; (2) cos- 
mic range; (3) social righteousness; (4) 
mercy, pity, and kindness. 

1. There is no feature that more 
marks the mind of to-day than the crav- 
ing for unity, and especially for unity of 
conception. [t dominates the higher sci- 
ence; it is at the root of the hasty ref- 
uge some take in monism. It deter- 
mines the higher churchmanship; it in- 
spires the search for a real authority. 
And it moulds the higher politics; it 
moves in the aspirations for brother- 
hood and the ambitions of democracy. 

2. Nay, the passion for unity rises 
to a cosmic scale. Under the guid- 
ance of modern science we escape from 
abstract universals and we exult in cos- 
mic realities and the cosmic imagina- 
tion. Planetary systems are now 
more numerous than stars were once 
thought to be. Space not only swells, 
but its distension is organized. And 


human destiny itself expands in pro- 
portion. 


The sou] that renounces a 


historic God is yet invited to lose it- 
self in a cosmic emotion or an enthusi- 
asm of humanity. The all submerges 
the God of the all, the all-presence the 
All-Father, or the All-Father the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

3. With this goes the modern pas- 
sion for righteousness, not merely for 
personal goodness, but for boundless 
good, for social righteousness. The 
demand grows for a reconstruction, a 
revolution if need be, of the social or- 
der in the interest of an ideal righteous- 
ness of no private interpretation. Pub- 
lie justice slowly but surely bears 
down private interests. It emerges 
more clearly as the dividing line be- 
tween the two great parties. It 
seizes some people so vehemently that 
it becomes their religion; and personal 
religion wanes in consequence, and, 
with it, the membership of the 
churches. There was never an age 
when the passion for public righteous- 
ness covered so many, or promised so 
much. 

4. Add to this the humanitarian pas- 
sion for mercy, pity, tenderness to the 
weak, consideration for life or suffer- 
ing. You can get money for hospitals 
when you can get it for nothing else. 
The children of the community were 
never so cared for, and the young had 
never such chances. The submerged 
have at last emerged. We awake to 
the valuable products that can be ex- 
tracted by new machinery from the 
wastage and wreckage of society. We 
have the politics of pity, or at least of 
sympathy—threatening at times even to 
swamp the politics of justice and the 
sanity of law. There is, of course, 
much that points the other way still, 
but there never was so much pointing 
that way—the way of mercy, pity, and 
love, 








Take such features, then, as these 
alone—the passion for a unity or a cen- 
tre, the passion for righteousness, espe- 
cially social righteousness, the pas- 
sion of sympathy or pity, and the pas- 
sion which moves to conceive of such 
things on a cosmic scale. And then 
consider, on the other hand, the 
increased confusion in life, the loss of 
a centre of unity, the disagreement 
about righteousness, the inadequacy of 
philanthropy, the sense of oppression 
by the vastitude of the cosmos. Take 
all the moral confusion and the soul- 
schism which lead first to deliberate yet 
passionate pessimism in the midst of 
our conquest of the world, and then to 
the settled despair which multiplies sui- 
cide. It is an age of very great spirit- 
ual derangement and moral dissolution, 
in spite of its spiritual instincts and 
ethical ardors. And to this confusion 
is offered by the Church the threefold 
unity of the cross—the holy love and 
grace of God, the saving judgment on 
sin, and the new Humanity. My in- 
terpretation is that those great groping 
lines of social tendency I named above 
draw together to this point, which his- 
tory alone does not provide, nor mere 
humanity explain. They find their fo- 
cus in God’s act of Christ’s cross— 
where they not only meet and blend, 
but where they are fused and vitalized 
for a new future in the one burning 
centre of man and the world and God. 
The cosmic passion (2) of a merciful (4) 
justice (8) at the heart of the whole 
world (1) is realized only in the cross as 
the crowning act of a holy and gracious 
God—a God holy because he is the 
whole goodness of existence, and gra- 
cious because of the merciful love with 
which he goes out to save us into his 
own holiness. 

Of these I would discuss here but (3) 
and (4). 

There is no issue so vital to human 
society as righteousness. A society 


rises in the scale in proportion as right- 
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eousness is felt to be central and su- 
preme. The right of the stronger may 
indeed be curbed by a social order 
which secures a balance of interests; 
but a mere balance of interests is too 
mechanical to be the law of a society 
essentially moral; and as we ascend the 
scale we mark the growth of this one 
interest over all the rest—the ubiquity 
and prevalence of righteousness. It is 
the interest which is above all others 
humane and ethical. It deals with an 
ideal and it makes it a reality for the 
conscience. And what it hears in the 
conscience is the social voice. Moral- 
ity, for the modern thinker, is at least 
the total demand of the social will. It 
may be more, but it is that at least. 
It is a voice to the individual indeed, 
but a voice with a social word and a 
public note. The most hopeful thing 
in modern life is the growth of this 
ethical note, the progress of the pas- 
sion for righteousness, and the eleva- 
tion of the idea beyond individual in- 
tegrity to social justice. The idea of 
righteousness carries us up from the 
mere decent.man, through the upright 
man, to the truly social man; from the 
goodness of a man to the righteousness 
of a community; nay, beyond that, toa 
universal community thus just and 
right. But do we stop there? Surely 
all these still mean obedience to a law, 
a power. a standard, an authority. 
What of that power and authority it- 
self? Where is the moral authority 
which is its own authority? Where is 
the goodness that is self-fed, self-ruled, 
self-moved, self-sufficing on an infinite 
scale? Where is the conscience that 
accounts for itself, and swears by itself 
because there is none greater? Are we 
not planted before the ineffable presence 
of one who is for ever fed from within 
with al] the moral strength he needs, 
and is therefore the centre and foun- 
tain of the universe—the changeless, 
self-sustained, absolute, and Holy One? 
Is not the Holy God the heart of things 
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and the head of things—the eternal 
good, central, self-poised, unshaken 
amid the millions of souls that lift to 
him their eye, their need, their cry, 
their trust or their hate, as his holi- 
ness goes out in love? Would entire 
faith be possible without that eternal 
and holy goodness, changeless behind 
all the love we trust? A love that 
could change we might love, but we 
could not trust it, however intense. It 
is the absolute holiness within love that 
is the ground of such trust in it as 
makes religion. It is this holiness that 
enables us to meet the love of God with 
faith, and not merely with gladness; to 
trust it for ever, and not only welcome 
it at a time. And the Christian plea is 
that that eternal holiness is nowhere 
secured and satisfied but in the sinless 
cross, which is therefore at the centre 
of life and things. 

Our thought must take that line and 
that flight. In our pursuit of unity 
we expand from social justice to cos- 
mic law, and pass from man’s relation 
to man up to his relation to the uni- 
verse; and so we are driven to its God. 
There may or there may not be other 
inhabited worlds than this, or other in- 
telligences than man’s; but surely the 
whole righteousness of the universe is 
not exhausted in human justice. Were 
the whole race organized to the com- 
pletest social justice and kindness, 
surely, till it was in due communion 
with His holiness, it would still be 
something less than the fulness of the 
whole order and counsel of the uni- 
verse. It would be unjust to God still. 
Unless, indeed, the race be the God. 
Unless our Grand Etre be Humanity, 
and there be no perfection beyond the 
unity of the race in love, order, and 
progress. But is there not a righteous- 
ness which is as much more than social 
as social is more than individual? The 
doctrine of the Trinity rose from the 
soul to say there is. Is there not a 


holiness as far above the stage of jus- 


tice as justice is above integrity? Is 
cosmic not something more even than 
social? And righteousness, equally 
cosmic, social, and personal—what can 
it be but absolute holiness, righteous- 
ness as vast as a cosmos which science 
shows us to be infinite, and as social as 
the personal relations within a triune 
God? 

This is a singular thing to me. We 
are in an age which teems with cosmic 
science, expands with cosmic ideals, 
and glows with cosmic emotion. That 
on the one hand. On the other hand, 
it is an age that thrills to the ethical 
ideal and the social passion of right- 
eousness. How is it that for the holi- 
hess of a universal, triune, and there- 
fore social, God there should be, even 
among the religious, so many that are 
either indifferent or shy. I have even 
found hostility. It is strange that 
there should be such borné, not to say 
vulgar, aversion for the theologian. 
He is simply an ethicist, on a more 
than cosmic scale, upon the authority 
of the cross. He is the rational ex- 
positor of a cosmic righteousness re- 
vealed as the infinite holiness. He 
he inhabits, a world of moral 
realities whose action is perfectly sure 
and infrangible, which is not mocked, 
and whose laws in their kind are no 
more to be defied with impunity than 
those of Nature; for God spared not his 
own Son. “The real and eternal dig- 
nity of Humanity is so bound up with 
this cosmic order of holiness that man 
would be diviner if he were broken 
maintaining its honor, than if his mere 
existence were secured by ignoring it.” 
That is the world of an absolute holi 
ness. To the theologian the absolute 
holiness of God stands for the like 
capital to that which the physicist finds 
in the uniformity of nature. Press, 
therefore, the centrality of righteous- 
ness, and social righteousness, on the 
one hand. Rise to the cosmic range of 
thought on the other. The more you 


faces, 
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do both, as our age does, so much the 
more central for the cosmos, for uni- 
versal existence, for all reality, must 
be the absolute righteous reality—i. e. 
the Holy God, the Holy Trinity; and 
the more stable and unsparing must be 
both his demand and his deed. These 
meet in the cross. If in his deed he 
spares not his own Son it is because 
the welfare of the universe is bound 
up, above all else, with the unsparing 
nature of his holy, loving law, whereof 
that willing Son is the historic witness, 
warranty, and “coefficient Creator.” 
From another point of view, I do not 
find it quite easy to understand how it 
should be that many noble champions 
of a social righteousness can sit down 
under such an arrest of thought as 
they accept. Or is it an arrest of 
moral experience, al] the more surpris- 
ing in so much moral enthusiasm? 
Your passion for public righteousness 
or social] justice, I would crave leave to 
say to them, you nourish as a universal 
ideal. And more. Your conflict is sus- 
tained by the vision of an ideal which 
is not merely sesthetic; that is, it is not 
duly met by contemplation alone. But 
it is ethical and practical. It descends 
upon you with the force of a demand. 
Your moral ideal does not simply exist 
to be beautiful in some corner, or even 
in some central spot, like a marble 
dream in some salon carré of the world’s 
Louvre. But it descends on you out 
of heaven from God, or what for you 
is God. It comes to you with no mere 
spectacular effect, but with compelling 
power. It lays its demand upon you tu 
translate it into effect. It makes you 
not its amateurs but its organs 
and champions. It lies and presses 
upon your conscience, and not merely 
your imagination. It makes you 
sacrifice. Now your imagination of 
righteousness is not only so large as 
to be cosmic, but it is exigent, piercing, 
and pervasive in proportion. The 


breadth and the height and the depth 


of it are equal. The more lofty the 
righteousness is, and the more univer- 
sal, so much the more subtle, searching, 
and exacting it must be. Can you 
have a telescopic infinity which is not 
microscopic as well? Can you think 
of a moral ideal for the whole world 
which is not urgent also on each whole 
soul? You feel the exigent, revolu- 
tionary demand of this general and 
eternal righteousness on society; you 
feel the mockery that current society 
offers to that ideal. How is it that 
you do not search as freely as you sac- 
rifice? How is it that, with your pas- 
sion for moral thoroughness, it does 
not search and abash your own con- 
science more than appears? How, if 
it be so imperative for society, does it 
find so much that is impervious in you? 
(I speak but of what you allow to ap- 
pear.) The society it tries to its base 
includes you as a moral monad. How 
are you so sceptical about its inquisi- 
tion of you, so stoical in the self-re- 
spect of your apostolate, or so reticent 
about any humiliating or shattering vis- 
itations of you, however rare? Your 
apostolate of that unearthly righteous- 
ness is most convinced, sincere, aud 
earnest. How do you escape the guilt. 
the fear, the repentance of it? Whither 
has moral fear gone from the cultured 
world? Does the moral power only 
deal with social affairs, with a collect- 
ive responsibility? How does your 
ethical sensibility react at wrongs but 
fail at sins? Have you none? Orne 
light that throws them up as sins, and 
burns and brands them into you? How 
is it that your indignation shows so lit- 
tle trace of reacting and deepening into 
humiliation? The parable you take up 
against society in the name of public 
righteousness, how is it that you are 
not driven to turn it upon yourself? 
(Do forgive me, but there is no dis- 
charge in this war, and men must press 
each other hard here.) Are you really 
able to face your own conscience, your 
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own moral memory, or your race’s, 
with the same confidence as that with 
which you confront the egotists and 
capitalists who keep man from his so- 
cial paradise? Does the moral analy- 
sis you apply to rend them never turn 
upon you with so much the more deadly 
subtlety as your standard is higher 
than theirs, and as you are better able 
to read yourself than them? How is it 
that the demand of entire social right- 
eousness upon society fails to become 
the demand of complete, infinite holi- 
ness upon it and you? Is the moral 
world less than absolute and eternal— 
and penetrating, unsparing, accord- 
ingly? You are so worthily exigent, I 
do not understand why you are not 
more so; why, as you are so uncompro- 
mising, you are not more thorough; 
why your ethic is not co-extensive with 
your deep personality, why it is not a 
positive personal religion as it is a so- 
cial theory for you; why, as you are 
undoubtedly modest, you have never 
gone on to humility; and why, with 
that modest sense of unworthiness, you 
do not feel yourself damnable, if only 
as a member of a solidary race which, 
if there be condemnation at all, is un- 
der a collective and inclusive condem- 
nation. 

Can it be that your moral standard, 
high and wide as it is, needs still to be 
truly universalized by theology of a 
practical kind? You have a high ideal, 
which you insist on laying upon all 
souls. Your motto is “Thorough.” Do 
you not need (do forgive me if I am 
thorough too) one more high, more sub- 
tle. more comprehensive, more uncom- 
promising, more holy, which will force 
its way into your whole soul, even to 
the rending of it, it may be? Your 
large moral world needs to rise 
heavenward in its ethical note till it 
break into a spiritual world whose 


height aud depth and breadth are equal 
—a world as thorough in its spiritual 
penetration as it is in its moral exi- 


Does your moral ideal pierce 
as much as it presses? Are its eyes 
as fiery as its wings? Would it not 
press much harder if it pierced much 
more? Does it search as powerfully 
as it urges? Has it power as it has 
weight and worth? Does your ideal of 
righteousness not need, ere it can mas- 
ter the soul, to become the ideal of a 
holiness before which you cannot 
stand? Is righteousness finally possi- 
ble for society till holiness gets its 
own? 

You are too engrossed with the soul's 
conduct instead of the soul’s quality. 
Your society would be but a mosaic of 
souls instead of a body of Christ. You 
would change men without changing 
the inmost heart, change conduct and 


gence. 


relations without changing life. You 
would increase men’s power of will 


without altering their style of will. 
But “the supreme ethic,” says Weinel. 
“is not, like other ideals, beyond our 
power in its height, so much as it is 
beyond our own will in its nature.” 
You are working on the level of the 
self-respecting moral gentleman, of the 
admirable English university product, 
who is in a position to live comfortably 
and finely on his moral means, absorb 
spiritual ideas, and ignore spiritual 
powers as if they were no nearer 
than London neighbors. But the moral 


issue of the world is fought in 
a far more inward region’ than 
that, and it turns on a far more 


inward crisis. “There are no rentiers 
in the moral life.” And the battle 
field of Christianity is not the clean 
and solvent soul of the moral rentier, 
the moral gentleman, but it is the moral! 
bankrupt. There are far more of 
these than the refined English gentle- 
man or lady knows, far more than 
writers on social subjects know, far 
more than is realized by those who 
handle the final moral issue with no 
other equipment than liberal thought 
and current culture. The moral crisis 
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of society is in a region which you may 
know little of. You are bred, perhaps, 
in the sober, unbitten, and untragic at- 
mosphere of intellectual West Ends, 
where evil is a study and not a curse. 
You have never felt the bottom drop 
out of your own soul, the ground give 
way beneath your own moral nature, 
while flying voices scream that Mac- 
beth has murdered sleep. You are 
masters of current ethic, but dilettanti 
of the moral soul. You have never 
had the experience which would give 
you intimate knowledge of the life 
that lies outside your ordered ways 
and kindly sets. You know no more 
than to say that a tragic repentance 
is rare now, and the sense of sin being 
outgrown, or that there are few people 
who live in actual personal relation 
with Jesus Christ, or are governed by 
his will. Why, there is not a section of 
the Church, and certainly of the Free 
Churches, that could not show them 
in thousands. You have not the experi- 
ence of the priest in the confessional, 
or the trusted pastor in his intercourse 
with his flock. I would go a long way 
round to avoid offending you, but how 
can any detour prevent me from say- 
ing that, high, wide, and fine as your 
moral range is, you lack some experi- 
ence of men, and some moral sensibil- 
ity at spiritual pitch? You respond to 
a supreme good, but you do not to the 
Holy of Holies. Your supreme good is 
but in the making. Your righteousness 
far exceeds Scribe or Pharisee, but you 
do not rise to thorough self-judgment; 
nor from that to the consciousness of 
the perfectly holy Self that judges even 
your judgment of yourself. A few 
even outdo my audacity with you in a 
kind of intellectual levity with ws. 


They venture to lecture the theologians, 
with an ill-veiled contempt for their 
methods, if not always for their beliefs. 
They lecture them both on their spirit 
and their subject, without giving any 
indication that they have studied, in a 


scientific way, either a book of the New 
Testament or a single metaphysical 
master, or a single theological classic. 
Nay, they have been known to pro- 
pound a theology publicly, giving clear 
indication that to them epistemology is 
a foreign country, moral philosophy an 
unknown region, and ethical ideas 
quite tractable with a cosmic calculus. 
But I willingly admit few have this 
confidence. And they cannot well be 
treated on my present line. They treat 
the problems of metaphysic with a 
mere hypophysic, and wield a calculus 
of the subliminal rather than the abso- 
lute, one more appropriate to the pow: 
ers of an abyss than to the eternal and 
living God. 

What lies incumbent on society for 
you (if I have your leave to return to 
you) is a law of righteousness. Yes, 
but what is it that lies incumbent, ur- 
gent, searching upon you for society, 
nay, for the sake of the power which 
is above society? Society is a collec- 
tive and impersonal entity, and a law 
is all very well for that. But the soul 
is no mere impersonal entity. And 
the power that should rule it is no 
mere moral order, and no scheme of 
righteousness, and no Church nor so- 
ciety. It must be another soul, the 
righteous source of rights and home of 
duties, self-sufficing in its righteous- 
ness, a soul absolutely holy, and holy 
unto infinite love. Would it not be 
possible to gain the whole world for 
righteousness and lose our own soul? 
If you say that that is absurd, that to 
lose the soul in such altruism is to 
find it, I suggest that the supreme 
Teacher of that doctrine spoke only of 
losing the soul “for my sake and the 
gospel's.” And might I further re- 
mind you that, by the most enlightened 
and modern interpretation, that peril 
was the essence of the temptation of 
Christ himself? His tremendous sense 
of moral power presented to him the 
possibility of conquering a_ social 
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righteousness in man for God on lines 
which ignored the holy will of God in 
the cross. What might he not have 
done for a reformed society, by a Crom- 
wellian empire with an Lronside army, 
or by such service of man as made the 
regeneration of Faust? But where 
would his own soul have been then, in 
the face of his calling of God, whose 
grace to him was to make him taste 
death for every man? There are 
things which we may not sacrifice to 
the most promising and beneficent of 
social causes, Neither men nor women 
may unsex their soul for any dream or 
phase of the Righteousness of God. 
But why should they not if social ef- 
fect, as they see it, be all? 

Over all your judgment of yourself 
or your society in righteousness is the 
judgment of your righteousness by the 
holiness of God. And practically that 
is the holiness’ of God in Christ. But 
you present me, perhaps, with two diffi- 
culties. First, that you find the divine 
love in the mind of the Christ of the 
Gospels, but not the divine holiness; 
for he does not speak of it. And 
second, that criticism has so reduced 
our data that it is very little we can 
say about the consciousness of Christ. 
But are we, then, come to this, that we 
cannot speak with any force of convic- 
tion about Christ as the first moral fig- 
ure of history? You will not go so far 
as that, perhaps. But if he be the 
first, is Humanity such a poor thing, in 
eminent, that he has 
been unable to prevent his choicest fol- 
lowers for two thousand years from a 


even its most 


moral blunder so great as that of find- 
ing in him the very incarnation of the 
he'iness of God, and in his cross its 
supreme and complete assertion? They 
have not preached him as the world 
prophet of social righteousness; they 

1 Perhaps I ought to have been explicit be- 
fore now that by holiness is not meant any- 
thing so abstract or subjective as mystical 
absorption. but the whole concrete right- 


eousness of existence, self-sustained at white 
heat. For our God is a consuming fire. 
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have persisted in finding him the incar- 
nation of God's holiness; and they have 
made his effect on social righteousness 
to depend on that. Have they made 
a tremendous moral mistake? Was 
idolatry of himself the chief legacy of 
our greatest man to posterity? 

I have in my venturous mind not 
the popular dilettanti of a social re 
formation upon ethical lines, but ear- 
nest and accomplished students of the 
matter. And yet I must make bold to 
say reluctantly, and with great resp- t, 
that their obsession by the theological 
antipathy bas made them such victims 
of theology (by its negation), and his 
so narrowed their mind thereby, that 
they have never taken due measure of 
Christ as a moral fact, still less as a 
moral factor in history. They have in- 
deed been interested in the historical 
Christ, and they have owned the spell 
of his character in the procession of 
prophets. Carlyle did, for instance. 
But they have not dealt as seriously 
with the moral meaning of the fact as 
with its moral effect, or its sesthetic or 
historical aspect. They have never in- 
tegrated him into the moral philosophy 
of history, into the grand moral psy- 
chology, into the spiritual organism of 
the race—as theology has at least tried 
to do. The historic or the ethical 
sense will carry a man far. But it 
will not carry him as far as the person 
of Christ takes him, if he give to that 
path a mind unstunted by scientific 
methods, or unstupefied religious 
sentiment. You cannot treat Christ 
adequately by the historic sense, psy- 
chic research, cosmic emotion, the can- 
ous of natural ethic, or tender affec- 
tion. The only adequate treatment 
of a fact so unique as Christ is the 
treatment proper to the moral nature 
of such a fact, the treatment it elicits 
and inspires, the treatment to which, 
in the first disciples, we owe anything 
that we know about him, the treatment 
by faith. You must trust him ere he 


by 








seem worthy of your trust. He is 
really God only to the faith which has 
confessed him as Saviour. His incar- 
nation is an evangelical and not a log- 
ical, not a metaphysical, demand. The 
Church’s views about his person were 
forced upon those whom he not only 
impressed but regenerated, forced on 
them by the logic of living faith poring 
on the new creation that had passed 
them from death into life. It was only 
the scientific forms of these views that 
were affected by the philosophy of the 
hour, which did not, and cannot, give 
the certainty of their substance. It 
was a real redemption that Athanasius 
sought to secure by the metaphysical 
Trinity. And the experienced verdict 
(and not merely the orthodox deposit) 
of his living Church in history is, that 
Christ is the incarnate holiness of the 
world and of Eternity; that he is no 
mere part of past history, but of the 
race's total life; and no mere starting- 
point for the ideal, but the living ob- 
ject of each age’s absolute faith. To 
trust him is not a leap in the dark, but 
it is a venture none the less. It isa 
venture of courage and not of despair, 
of insight and not of bewilderment. In 
an age like this the greatest moral cour- 
age lies, not in challenging faith, as the 
crude public believes, which believes in 
little more than pluck. That is cheap 
heroism now. But true courage lies 
in pursuing, amid the dulness of the 
public, the triviality of the pious, the 
desolations of criticism, the assaults of 
foes, and the treason of friends, such 
faith as places the precious soul, the 
wondrous age, and the cosmic world 
for ever and ever in those hands which 
twenty centuries ago were nailed for 
our advantage to the bitter cross. To 
do that with open eyes to-day is a very 
great achievement of the soul, a very 
great venture of faith, and a very 
great exercise of moral courage of the 
silent and neglected sort. The world 
knows nothing of its debt to those who 
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for the soul’s sake are incessantly fac- 
ing and laying the spectres of the mind. 

If, now, we turn from the passion for 
unity, which carries us from a soul to 
a world, and from a world to the cos- 
mic soul of God; or from the passion 
for universal righteousness, which car- 
ries us up to the supreme and holy 
judgment upon the cross; if we turn to 
the passion of human kindness, we are 
borne on, with the same high compul- 
sion, to the Grace in the cross. The 
love of Christ constrains it. 

The effective sympathy of man for 
man has historically sprung from the 
grace and pity of God. I say the effect- 
ive sympathy. The Stoics had a fine 
humanism which spread to include the 
whole race; but it was only in idea. It 
could not translate itself into action. 
Its finest representative was the sever- 
est of persecutors—I mean Marcus Au- 
relius. The real and active philan- 
thropy of men has sprung from “the 
philanthropy of God.” If you say it has 
taken long to grow, I remind you of 
the practical and popular benevolence 
of the first Christian centuries, and 
the silent beneficence and pity that 
make the sweetest note in the long his- 
tory of the Church—so much of it un- 
sweet. Appropriating, correcting, and 
hallowing the humanism of the eight- 
eenth century, capitalizing it, so to say, 
by rooting it in God, this Christian hu- 
manism took, in the nineteenth, a new 
lease of life. And it has now come 
to a point of strain where it must draw 
deeply upon the inspirations of grace 
if it is to survive the disillusions that 
await a democracy merely human, and 
a socialism chiefly concerned with 
rights and comfort. The rights of 
man are but revolutionary and sterile 
without the grace of God. As in 
France and America, they do not make 
brotherhood, so much as a negative, 
borné, and prickly liberty. The love of 
man for man owes more to the grace 
of the cross than to any other influence. 
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And no other influence can keep it alive 
or preserve it from futile sentiment. 
Those who see most of men, who have 
most intimately and practically to do 
with them, and who therefore see 
shrewdly into the average man, are not 
among the great lovers of men. Nor 
are we ourselves sometimes, when the 
strain of their contradiction grows 
tense, till we come out of the holy 
place where we met with God's love. 
When the capitalist stops his charities 
because his property is threatened by 
legislation we learn how short in the 
fibre is the charity which is not 
founded on the love and pity of God. 
The real test of the love of man does 
not come till we love our enemies. The 
love of our enemy is only the love of 
our neighbor true to itself through 
everything. For an employer to love 
the strikers that have ruined his busi- 
ness after a long and bitter war is not 
in nature. Yet that is the kind of tax 
to which the love of man is at last ex- 
posed. And there is only one source in 
the world to feed it and keep it alive— 
which is God’s love of his bitter ene- 
mies, and his grace to them in repaying 
their wrong by Himself atoning for 
them on the cross. Central to all our 
humane kindness at last is the grace 
of the cross. The grand human strike 
against God would ruin both the work- 
ers and the Master did he not, in his 
love’s tremendous resource, find means 
over their heads to save both his cause 
and theirs out of the wreck. 

Human misery is toe great for the 
human power of pity. No heart but 
that of holy God is equal to inviting 
into it all that labor and are heavy 
laden, to pitying on an adequate scale 
the awful tragedy of man, or measur- 
ing man’s suffering with that informed 
sympathy which is the condition of 
healing it. None can pity our human 


case to saving purpose but a God who 
treats it with more holy grace even 
than heart pity, and who is stronger 


to save our conscience even than he is 
quick to feel our wounds. Our suffer- 
ing can only be finally dealt with by 
him who is more concerned about our 
sin; who is strong enough to resist pity 
till grief has done its gracious work 
even in his Son; and who can endure 
not only to see the world’s suffering 
go on for its moral ends, but to take its 
agony upon his own heart and feel it 
as even the victims do not, for the 
holy purpose, final blessing, and the 
far victory of his love. And this is 
what we have in the atoning cross of 
Christ. On the world scale we have it 
there alone. And the grave of the 
cross is as central to our human com- 
passion as its judgment is to our pub- 
lic righteousness. The greatest hu- 
man need is not only holy love but holy 
love. 

This ethical, cosmic, eternal estimate 
of Christ cannot be based on his bi- 
ography alone, or chiefly, but upon his 
cross, as we shall again find when we 
have surmounted the present fertile ob- 
session by “the historical Jesus.” Such 
an estimate is a judgment of value, a 
confession of faith, nay, a personal self- 
assignment. It is impossible to treat 
Christ adequately, except theologically 
and personally. Personally, for it is 
the theologian’s hard and high fate to 
cast himself into the flame he tends, 
and be drawn into its consuming fire. 
And theologically, for we find the key 
of Christ's life in his work, find his 
work to be the cross, and find the cross 
to be God’s atonement of Himself, and 
the world, and especially of our own 


soul, once for all. The _ spiritual 
interpretation of Christ centres in 
the cross; and in the cross as a 


sacrifice offered by God more than 
to God, but to God more than to men. 
It is offered to the holiness of God be- 
fore it is offered to the service of men. 
To both, indeed, but in that order. It 
is certainly not simply the classic case 
of man’s service of man. That gives 








us a broad Christian but not a full 
Christ. And nothing but the fulness 
of Christ can maintain our breadth or 
replenish empty churches. To banish 
the Atonement from the creative centre 
of Christianity is in the long-run so to 
attenuate Christ as to dismiss him 
from Christianity, and condemn him to 
be outgrown. As it was the cross that 
universalized Christianity, so also it is 
the cross that is the permanent, crea- 
tive, and extensive thing in it. All its 
faith, theology, and ethic are created 
and organized from the evangelical cen- 
tre there. And this divine atonement 
to infinite holiness through loving judg- 
ment is the only thing that can really 
appeal at last to the heart of the 
modern passion for righteousness when 
it is thorough with itself—a passion 
which is so much more deep than its 
own consciousness goes. We avoid 
this centre only by our plentiful lack of 
moral wit, by the lack of evangelical 
experience, or of intellectual thorough- 
ness, or moral sequacity. Can we 
really think of righteousness without 
judgment, of a universal righteousness 
without a universal judgment—whether 
you put it in the pictorial shape of a 
last great assize or not? Must that 
judgment not arraign every soul? You 
cannot think (unless you fall to think- 
ing of justice as mere utilitarian ar- 
rangement) of a universal righteousness 
which is not founded upon righteous- 
ness eternal and absolute, i. e. upon 
divine holiness. Can you think, then, 
of universal judgment except as the 
relation to that holiness of every soul? 
And not only of every soul, but of the 
whole soul ranged before the whole 
God and the holy God? Could a per- 
sonal soul be judged by a mere historic 
Does it not call for a per- 
And if there be any re- 


process ? 
sonal God? 


ligious protagonist of the race—I own 
I tax you, and I am sorry, but it has 
taxed me more—must he not stand vi- 
cariously before the judgment of that 
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God, and take home that Love under 
the moral conditions of a righteousness 
so universal and a holiness so absolute? 
This is what (in the Church’s faith) 
Christ did, and did once for all. It is 
the supreme service he rendered to so- 
cial righteousness, and consequently to 
eternal—if we could but for an hour 
get far enough away from social prob- 
lems to take their measure and pro- 
portion, feel their foregone solution, 
and so find rest and power for our 
souls. All this lifts Christ far above 
the level of a historic figure. A mere 
historic, stationary Christ is but a tran- 
sitory Christ—which is a paradox. But 
you cannot tell the truth about the 
cross without the lie of a paradox. A 
Christ who stood fixed only at a point 
in history would be, by his very fixture, 
a transitory Christ, because but a tem- 
porary, because he would be outgrown 
and passed by the moving race. A 
Christ merely ideal, stationed at a fixed 
point on earth but magnified to an ideal 
upon the clouds, would become a 
Brockengespenst. He would be a mi- 
rage whose very grandeur and purity 
would shame us far more than help us. 
And he would shimmer before us like 
an aurora, when we needed to be 
warmed and reared by a_ perennial 
sun. 

The new passion for righteousness 
must end upward in a new sense of 
judgment; and especially among the re- 
ligious, if their ethic is to grow more 
delicate and penetrating as well as 
more urgent. Social righteousness un- 
accompanied by moral delicacy and 
penetration could easily become an- 
other phase of Pharisaism. Love with- 
out holiness lends itself but too easily 
to dissimulation, to unreality. But to 
give God’s judgment its due place in 
public rightousness is to raise ethic to 
religion, righteousness to holiness, and 
to make some kind of Atonement insep- 
arable from rea] faith on any social 
scale, and certainly on the social scale 
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of a Church transcending and outstay- 
ing all the societies of men. 
What is our social ardor to live ou 


after a few disillusioning generations? 
The Hibbert Journal. 


What moral reserve are we providing 
for the vicissitudes of the great busi- 
ness of history? 

P. T,. Forsyth. 





HARDY-ON-THE-HILL. 
By M. E. FRANCIS 
(Urs. Francis Blundell.) 


BOOK II. 


CHAPTER I. 

Late one June evening Stephen 
Hardy rode homewards after a long, 
busy day, spent for the most part at the 
other side of the county, where he had 
attended a sale. About half way up 
the little lane which led to the Farm 
he encountered a female figure, which, 
standing as it did in the gloom of the 
hedge, he did not perceive until it 
stepped forward. His horse swerved, 
and he cried out impatiently: 

“Who's that? What are you doing? 
What do you mean by startling my 
horse?” 

“It’s me,” said Sheba’s voice. a 
have been watchin’ out such a long 
time I couldn't seem to wait no longer, 
when I see’d ye comin’. My father’s 
had a bad accident—I’'d ‘low it'll be the 
death of him.” 

“How’s that?’ interrupted Stephen, 
commiseratingly. “IT am sorry. I 
shouldn’t have spoke so harsh if I'd 
known it was you.” 

“He was run over,” returned she in 
a dull, despairing voice. “It must ha’ 
happened last night, they think, but 
they only found en this morning. I 
couldn't think whatever had become on 
en. I was searchin’ for him all night, 
an’ made sure he must ha’ fell i’ the 
river, but this marnin’ at daybreak 
they found him in the lane up at the 
back o’ the Blue Fox. I never 
thought o’ lookin’ there—he mostly goes 
to the Three Choughs, ye know.” 


“I suppose he'd been—drinking a 
bit.” suggested Stephen. 

“We think that must ha’ been it,” 
returned Sheba with a sigh. “The 
wagons goes that way, ye know, for a 
shart cut to Wimborne. They mostly 
has but the one light, ye know, an’ 
mustn’t ha’ noticed poor father lyin’ 
there, and he wouldn't be able to call 
out.” 

“I am sorry,” said Stephen again. 
“Is he very bad, Sheba?” 

“Both his legs are broken,” said 
Sheba, “an’ he’s hurt inside as well. 
The doctor thinks he won't get over it. 
They took him straight off to the Cot- 
tage Hospital. It was done afore I 
know’d, else I wouldn't ha’ let him go.” 

“He'll be well taken care of, there,” 
said Stephen soothingly. “But it must 
be terrible for you all alone in that 
little house. Ye'd better come an’ bide 
with us, to-night.” 

“No, no,” she returned vehemently. 
“] am as well at home as anywhere— 
what does it matter about me? It’s 
him I’m thinkin’ on—that he should die 
like this, an’ I promised mother to take 
care of him.” 

She began to sob, but checked her- 
self almost immediately. 

“Time enough for cryin’ arter- 
wards,” she said, half to herself and 
half aloud; “he’s askin’ for you, Ste- 
phen—that’s what brings me. He come 
to hisself soon after two o'clock, an' 
has been callin’ out for ye ever since.” 


es 
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“For me!” said the farmer, much sur- 
prised; “For me, Sheba? What can 
he want me for?” 

“I don’t know, I’m sure,” she replied, 
“but his mind’s set on seein’ ye. 
He’ve a-kept up a regular charm about 
_ 

“I'll just put my horse up,” said 
Stephen, “an’ then I'll come at once. 
I'll take the short cut by the railway, 
an’ will be there as soon as you 
are.” 

“Thank you,” she said, and turned 
away, her tall figure being soon swal- 
lowed up in the dusk. 

Poor old Richard Baverstock had 
been made as comfortable as his dam- 
aged condition would admit of in the 
accident ward, of which he was at that 
time the sole occupant. They had 
managed to make him clean and tidy, 
and, in spite of his battered state, he 
looked more respectable than he had 
done for many a long year. Stephen 
had half expected to find him wander- 
ing, but such was not the case; Mr. 
Baverstock was not only entirely so- 
ber, but perfectly conscious. 

“Here’s Stephen Hardy, father,” said 
Sheba, bending over him. “Stephen 
Hardy's come to see you, as you axed.” 

“Oh, he be come, be he?’ said Ba- 
verstock, with the air of polite surprise 
which he always assumed when he de- 
sired to create a favorable impression. 
“Farmer Hardy be come. I take it 
very kind o° he.” 

“I am sorry to see you struck down 
like this,” Stephen compassion- 
ately. 

“Struck down,” repeated Baverstock, 
in a pleased tone, “that’s it—tis what I 
do tell ‘em all. They will have it as I 
were layin’ i’ the road, but, as I do say, 
why should I lay i’ the road when I’ve 
a bed to lay on? Some o’ they wagon- 
ers, drivin’ shart road to Wimborne, 
must ha’ knocked I down,” he went on 
reflectively. “They do drive awful 


said 


careless—I shouldn’t wonder but what 
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the man were a bit drinky,” he added, 
shaking his head. 

“I shouldn’t wonder,” repeated Ste- 
phen, “I hope you’re not suffering very 
much,” he pursued. 

“Well, ‘tis this way,” returned the 
sick man, “I be that bad I be scarce 
sufferin’ at all; an’ ’tis a bad sign that. 
I heard Doctor tell the young ’ooman 
so. Be the young ’ooman there?” he 
inquired mysteriously. “Her what do 
nurse I?” 

“I'm here,” 
coming forward. 
for you?” 

“Well,” said Baverstock, with an in- 
gratiating smile, “I’ve a word to say to 
Mr. Hardy—'tis a private matter, if 
you'll excuse me—a private matter be- 
tween him an’ me. Sheba ’ull ha’ to 
go away too.” This in a propitiatory 
tone. 

“Very well; we'll leave you,” said 
the nurse, smiling. “Perhaps you 
would like to wait downstairs, Miss 
Baverstock.” 

“Do, my dear,” said her father be- 
fore Sheba could answer. “Farmer 
Hardy ‘ull let ye know when him ar’ 
me be finished wi’ our talk.” 

The two women left the room, and 
the invalid contemplated Hardy for 
some time before speaking; at last, lift- 
ing the hand which lay outside the 
counterpane he jerked the thumb sig- 
nificantly upwards. 

“I d’ ‘low I be goin’ up-along,” he 
remarked. “I be a-goin’ to shift to 
the Noo House. I be a-goin’ to 
Heaven,” he concluded with a pious 
air. 

Stephen, slightly at a loss, murmured 
inarticulately in reply. 

“If ’tis the Lard’s will, I be ready 
to go,” resumed Baverstock. “Yes, I’ve 
a-had a miserable life enough these 


responded the nurse, 
“Can I do anything 


last years. Never could get no 
work, ye know, and Sheba scarce 


earnin’ enough to keep us i’ dry bread. 
I'm not blamin’ the maid,” he added 
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hastily; “she be a good maid—she do do 
her best. °“Tis about she I did want to 
speak to ‘ee.” 

“What can I do for Sheba?” asked 
Stephen as he paused. 

“I be terr’ble troubled i’ my mind 
about she. I always looked to pervide 
for her—tis that what do upset I. 
There she be, thrown upon the world, 
all alone—nobody to look to. "Tis a 
awful bad thing for a maid.” 

“Sheba knows how to take care of 
herself,” said the young farmer con- 
solingly. “She's a good maid, as you 
say—she is bound to get on.” 

It was impossible to avoid realizing 
that Sheba was far more likely to get 
on after the demise of her disreputable 
parent than before; but he was not 
cruel enough to allude to this probabil- 
ity. 

“Anything that I can do for Sheba 
shall be done, you may be sure,” he 
continued, bending over the _ bed 
“Sheba and I were always friends.” 

“Ye was, indeed,” agreed Baverstock 
heartily, “an’ ye mid ha’ been more 
nor friends if it hadn’t ha’ been for my 
misfertun’s. Yes, ye mid ha’ been 
more nor friends—I did look for that 
once—an’ so did her poor mother.” 

Stephen, entirely taken aback, slowly 
‘resumed his upright position, and stood 
gazing down at the other without 
speaking. 

“When you and Sheba were children 
ye used to play at courtin’,” continued 
Baverstock unabashed. “An’ my poor 
Missus did often say to I, ‘If this play 
were to turn to earnest ‘tis the very 
best thing as could happen.’ She 
did talk about it often when she lay 
sick, poor soul. "Twas pretty nigh the 
last word she did ever say to I. ‘Bav- 
erstock,’ says she, ‘so soon as our Sheba 
grows up ye must try an’ bring about a 
match between her an’ Stephen Hardy.’ 
The thought has been constant in my 
mind ever sin, though it didn’t seem 
‘a likely thing, what wi’ me goin’ down 


i’ the world an’ you goin’ up—but blood 
is thicker nor water, they say. I mid 
ha’ come down i’ the world, but Sheba’s 
your eq’al though she do have to work 
so hard. Her mother an’ your father 
was  half-cousins. Sheba, there— 
she’s your own flesh and blood. She 
mid ha’ no fartun’, but your mother 
didn’t ha’ no fartun’ an’ your step- 
mother didn’t an’ talkin’ o’ that, your 
step-mother was only a sarvant, an’ my 
Sheba never took arders from nobody.” 

Mr. Baverstock put forward these 
pleas one after another as they oc- 
curred to him in a tone that was less 
persuasive than argumentative, and he 
concluded with the emphatic assertion, 
“I tell ye, ye mid make a worse choice 
nor my Sheba.” 

Stephen stood dumbfounded. He 
had never dreamt of marrying Sheba, 
nor, since their childish days, had he 
felt more than a friendly interest in 
her; it would, in fact, have been im- 
possible for him to contemplate a union 
between himself and a girl whom cir- 
cumstances had so far removed from 
his sphere. But this was a difficult 
thing to say to the dying father. 

“I wil] always be a friend to Sheba,” 
he said after a pause, awkwardly 
enough, “but as for marrying her, I've 
never thought of such a thing, and I’m 
sure she hasn't, either.” 

“Hasn't she, though?” exclaimed Ba- 
verstock, and, in spite of the solemnity 
of the occasion, he screwed up his coun- 
tenance with something very like a 
wink. “Why do she keep your pres- 
ents treasured up, then? Ye gived her 
a wold watch once, when ye was a boy 
—a wold silver watch what had got 
broke. Your father gived you a gold 
one, an’ ye took an’ give tother to 
Sheba. An’ she’ve a-kept it locked 
up so careful ye mid think it ‘ud melt 
if the daylight did get to it. An’ an- 
other time—’twas the very last Christ- 
mas we did spend at the Little Farm 
—you and Sheba—makin’ out you was 
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sweethearts, ye know—exchanged rings 
out o’ crackers we had. Ye gived 
Sheba a little brass ring wi’ a red stone 
in it. Well, she’ve a-got that ring 
a-locked up along o’ the watch.” 

Stephen felt himself reddening, and 
spoke roughly in the hope of ending the 
matter. 

“That’s all nonsense, Mr. Baverstock 
—you shouldn’t talk like that—Sheba 
put the things away and forgot all 
about them.” 

“She did nothing o° the kind.” an- 
swered the father. “There, I'll tell ye 
how I know. I was in want 0° money 
very bad a month or two back—terr'ble 
bad I was—an’ I went searchin’ among 
Sheba’s things to see if I could find a 
few pence, an’ I come upon a little box 
hid away at the bottom of her cup- 
board. The box was locked, but I 
forced it wi’ my knife, an’ there war 
the watch an’ ring an’ a letter what 
you wrote her once—not long ago 
either—about a job o’ trantin’ you was 
gettin’ for her. There, ‘twas folded 
up and put away careful.” 

“Hush, for God's sake!” broke out 
Stephen, unable any longer to restrain 
himself. “You shouldn't tell me such 
things. If you forgot yourself so far 
as to poke an’ pry among the poor 
maid’s secrets, you ought to be 
ashamed to talk of it.” 

He stopped as suddenly as he had 
begun, recalling the fact that the man 
before him had not many hours to live; 
but, finding himself unable to endure 
with calmness the .eager, inquisitive 
scrutiny of Baverstock’s bleared eyes, 
he took an agitated turn about the 
room, being presently brought up short 
by the sound of the old man’s voice. 

“No need to be so angry, Farmer; ye 
mid jist so well hear me out. I took 
the watch, what was the only thing 
that I could raise a few shillin’ upon— 
an’ the maid fair went wild.” 

“Hush, I tell you.” interrupted 


Hardy, turning away again and crim- 


Hardy-on-the-Hill. 


soning to the roots of his hair, as much 
with shame as with anger. He felt as 
though he himself were committing an 
act of desecration. 

“There’s not much more to it,”” went 
on Baverstock doggedly. “’Twas her 
bein’ so angry set me thinkin’ an’ 
callin’ to mind her mother’s notion 0’ 
the makin’ up a match between you. 
I didn’t see how ‘twas to be done—me 
seein’ ye so seldom, ye know; but, now 
that I've got my call to go Up-along, I 
must speak out afore I go. Ye mid 
think on’t, Stephen. Ye mid do worse 
nor marry my maid. She’s a good 
maid, my Sheba—she’d make ye a good 
wife. An’ you'd make her happy— 
jist about. There, she’ve never looked 
at any other man nor thought of any 
other man.” 

Stephen, who had been standing 
looking out of the window, now turned 
and came slowly back again; his 
hands, which had been hitherto wrath- 
fully clenched, relaxed, the gaze which 
he bent on Baverstock, though fixed 
and somewhat startled, was no longer 
indignant. Baverstock returned the 
gaze, a sudden. eager hope flashing into 
bis face. 

“Jist give me your word ye'll think 
on it,” he said. 

After a long pause Stephen answered 
gravely :— 

“I will think of it.” 

“Then I'll die happy.” said the other. 
“Ye mid call the maid back to I now, 
Farmer; she’ll be wantin’ to come back, 
poor Sheba will. She do think a deal 
of her old father, I don’t know what- 


ever she'll do without me.” he added 
half to himself. 
Stephen looked at him a moment 


longer, nedded. and went away. He 
was in no mind to be amused at the 
high esteem in which poor old Richard 
evidently held himself, or the compas- 
sion which he felt at Sheba’s loss of 
so valuable a parent; the one spark of 
genuine feeling which underlay these 
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absurdities compensated for them as 
well as for the past villainies which he 
so coolly owned to. Neither did he 
marvel at the old sinner’s calm expect- 
ancy of death, or his comfortable assur- 
ance with regard to the hereafter. He 
was entirely occupied with the new, 
overwhelming idea which had been 
presented to him. There was one 
woman in the world who loved him— 
she had always loved him—she had 
never looked at or thought of any man 
but him. For three months he had been 
eating his heart out with shame and 
grief and mortification because of the 
treatment he had received at the hands 
of another woman, and because of his 
disappointment in her character. 
Sheba Baverstock was not fickle or 
untrustworthy; one great passion had 
mastered her all her life, and it was 
he who had inspired it; she was his 
for the taking, he had but to speak—to 
stretch out his hand. Sheba, his old 
The Times. 


playmate, his very flesh and blood, as 
her father said—no fine lady this, to de- 
spise a plain man; he would raise 
Sheba by marrying her. She was all 
alone—why should he not save her 
from being thrown upon the world? 

His pulses throbbed as he strode 
along; his mind was in a whirl. Now 
the anger against Kitty leaped up 
within him, hot and streng; driving 
him from her who had failed 
him towards the woman who was true. 
Again a chill crept over him. It might 
be that Sheba loved him, but did he, 
could he ever love her as a man should 
love his wife? He walked on more so- 
berly, but the half-formed resolution 
strengthened itself nevertheless, That 
dream of his had been a foolish one; 
now he was awake and in his right 
mind. He was no fit mate for Miss 
Leslie, yet a2 man must marry some 
time—why should it not be now, and 
to Sheba. who loved him? 


(To be continued.) 
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The Protectorate of Northern Ni- 
geria appears to be emerging from the 
obscurity which surrounded it for 
some years after the Government took 
over the Administration from the Ni- 
ger Company in 1900. Sir Frederick 
Lugard’s success in gaining control of 
the whole of this vast territory without 
sensational military operations, and 
with little of the bloodshed usually as- 
sociated with conquest, made Nigeria 
an unfruitful subject of copy for the 
Press, and in the absence of any start- 
ling events the majority of English- 
men had little opportunity for gather- 
ing a knowledge of the country. 
Lately, however, the decision to build 
a railway to Kano has drawn the at- 
tention to Northern Nigeria of that in- 
creasing body of Englishmen who are 
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interested in our Empire; and the per- 
sistent energy of the Cotton Associa- 
tion has led us to look upon this, our 
latest Protectorate, as a possible source 
for the supply of raw cotton so neces- 
sary to the industry of Lancashire. 
One result of the attention lately 
drawn to Nigeria is that the Universi- 
ties have begun to regard the political 
service there as a career which may 
possibly attract the undergraduate. 
But there is nowhere much informa- 
tion to be had as to the conditions and 
the climate which men may expect to 
find there. It is in the hope of throw- 
ing some light upon these conditions 
that this article is written. It is not 
my intention here to discuss the com- 
mercial future of Northern Nigeria, nor 
am I about to describe the kind of 
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work that falls to a political officer 
there. I will confine myself solely to 
the question of climate and conditions, 
speaking particularly of life in the up- 
country provinces. It is to be remem- 
bered that the Northern Territories of 
Nigeria are quite distinct from the 
Coast; that it sometimes takes men 
two months from the time of their ar- 
rival at the mouth of the Niger to reach 
the station where they enter upon 
their work; that the wet season is a 
shorter one than farther south; that 
the country is not, like the Coast, a 
forest country; and that the natives 
are quite distinct in character and fea- 
ture from the ordinary negro. For 
these reasons none of the many de- 
scriptions of life on the West Coast 
of Africa are applicable to life up- 
country, and there may, therefore, be 
room for the following attempt to 
give an impression of that life based 
upon personal experience. My own 
experience of the country has been 
chiefly gained in Bornu, which is a 
large province lying to the south-west 
of Lake Chad, but it may be taken 
that the conditions of life there are 
very much the same as those which 
prevail in all the up-country provinces. 

Some years ago, before we had oc- 
cupied the Northern Territories of Ni- 
geria, it was thought that the climate 
of the North would be found healthy 
and stimulating. The few men who 
had visited these territories saw in 
the dry air and cool, wholesome nights 
of the North, an escape from the mists 
and exhalations that corrupt the air 
of the Coastal countries, a prospect of 
healthy living not hitherto associated 
with any portion of West Africa. It 
would not be right that one who has 
been continuously resident in the 
Northern Territories should be over- 
ready to confirm these optimistic fore- 
That the climate is in itself 

than that of the Coast, 


casts. 
healthier 


neither J] nor any other will be likely 
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to deny. But it is fair to point out 
that it is far from being sufficiently 
wholesome to balance the hard and 
comfortless conditions of life which, 
in the present absence of transport 
and means of communication, prevail 
there. There are a few persons of 
such fortunate constitution that they 
ean live in the country for long 
periods without suffering, but the ma- 
jority begin to feel spent and blood- 
less if their stay is prolonged beyond 
one year. Others get ill during the 
first years of service and become af- 
terwards acclimatized: and these know 
by the memory of many weary fever- 
stricken days at what cost England 
will inherit the buildings of her fancy 
in this fascinating Protectorate. 

It was, indeed, natural that the first 
view of the country should lead to op- 
timism. The climate will not distress 
the traveller whose visit lasts a few 
months only, and it is difficult even for 
those who have felt its treachery to 
understand why it produces its melan- 
choly effects. The nights, save in 
April and part of May, are cool and 
clear. The air is dry. As compared 
with the Coast, the mortality among 
natives is so small as at once to at- 
tract the netice of boys brought up- 
country as servants. There is a pas- 
sable breed of horses to encourage reg- 
ular exercise, and an opportunity in 
most districts for the use of rifle and 
gun. Here is full material for an at- 
tractive dream,—a land divided, by a 
vast desert on one side, and by a ma- 
larial belt on the other, from the pry- 
ing eyes of Non-conformists and Radi- 
eal politicians, a faérie tract to red 
tape impenetrable, altogether outside 
the spectacled purview of Mr. Cocker, 
and yet giving promises of as good 
health as we may hope for in coun- 
tries under his immediate observation. 
But these fair promises are found 
false in the event. There must be 
some treachery in the air, some power 
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in the sun that searches out our weak- 
nesses. There is a gloomy contrast 
often observable between the energy 
of a new-comer during his first six 
months and afterwards. 

The day begins well. About five 
o'clock comes a faint blue flush and 
the chill of dawn—for even in the 
tropics the Dawn is cold when she 
rises from “Tithonus’ frozen bed.” A 
quarter of an hour later and the 
stars take on the wan pallor of can- 
dies in twilight, and presently comes 
the first appearance of the sun him- 
self. It is pleasant to be up and on 
the road at this cool hour. The sun, 
that is to be soon our inflexible tyrant 
and enemy, begins with as gentle 
promises of moderation and restraint 
as any early Ceesar of them all. But 
by nine o’clock he begins to reveal the 
terror of himself, and by eleven he be- 
comes unbearable. Over this country 
Apollo gives the reins to Phzthon 
every day, and every day his chariot 
overturns to burn the population 
black, and take his revenge in fever 
and sunstroke upon the white skins 
that will not take his coloring. 

In December, January and Febru- 
ary, the innumerable army of dust- 
atoms blown from the desert by the 
Harmattan do not a little to mitigate 
the fierceness of the sun: but never be- 
lieve the fiction that there are any 
days on which we may safely dis- 
pense with the protection of a sun- 
helmet. During these months the 
mornings are often very cold, and such 
a thing as a coating of ice on water 
is not unknown. But it grows very 
hot as the day advances, and a man 
_may get sun-fever in January nearly 
as easily as in April. The cold 
weather is welcome to Europeans, but 
it would be more so if we had proper 
houses. If we are trekking during 


the cold months we long for some 
better protection from the chilly nights 
than tent or temporary straw hut can 


give: nor indeed are the mud houses 
at the district headquarters, with their 
open doors and window-holes, the best 
of shelter from the searching dusty 
wind. The dry air and dust-laden 
Harmattan make the cold weather 
something of a purgatory to men 
whose skin is tender and easily af- 
fected. Cracked lips and raw red 
spots too often give the lie to con- 
ventional expressions of satisfaction 
with the cold weather. Still, these 
are not fever months, and if one’s 
work does not take one out in the 
searching chills of dawn, it is prob- 
able that this will prove to be the 
healthiest period of the year. There 
is something cheering and pleasantly 
reminiscent of English winters, in sit- 
ting over a fire at night with a novel 
or another white man for com- 
pany. 

Towards the end of February the 
weather begins to grow hotter, and by 
the beginning of April a temperature 
of 110° in the shade is a daily com- 
monplace. This heat is the prelude to 
the rains, which have long ago begun 
to fall in districts near the Coast, but 
seldom fall in the North until the end 
of April or the beginning of May. 
Nature anticipates the rain in the most 
intelligent way. Green sprouts appear 
on the bare baobab trees, and the lit- 
tle bushes begin to look less parched 
and miserable a good two weeks be- 
fore the arrival of the first tornado. 
They “are calling the rain,” the 
Hausas say. Meanwhile water grows 
more and more scarce, and grows un- 
pleasantly acrid to the taste, and 
horse-boys have to take their charges 
far into the bush at watering-time. 
But Africa does nothing by halves. 
We have already passed from January 
chills to April furnace-heat 


feeling by turns the bitter 
change 
Of fierce extremes, extremes by change 
more fierce, 
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we are to see the fight for 
water change into a struggle to pro- 
tect ourselves against it. One day the 
well-known thunder-cloud appears, 
and the freshening air rustles through 
the expectant bush with its tinge of 
green already borrowed on the security 
of the coming rain. Perhaps a rain- 
storm follows, perhaps only a violent 
dust-storm. [ am not going to de- 
scribe the booming blasts of a tornado, 
the torrential rain and crashing 
thunder that accompany it. The best 
description of it I have seen is given 
in Miss Kingsley’s racy language in 
the first chapter of her “West African 
Studies.” One thing for which we 
may be thankful is that the tornado 
always gives us full warning of his 
coming. Sudden surprise or wunex- 
pected attack is no part of his majes- 
tic policy. Knowing his strength, he 
treats men fairly, and unless you are 
far out in the bush you should be 
safely under shelter against his com- 
ing. It would be a very flight to 
Limbo, if tornadoes came suddenly 
upon us as we sit in the open air sur- 
rounded, perhaps, by food and plates 
and tumblers, or, worse still, by care- 
fully arranged files of office papers, 
while blankets and clothes maybe are 
still hanging up in unprotected places 
to dry. On an average, a tornado vis- 
its the land about once in four days 
for a few weeks, and then there gen- 
erally follows a lull, preparatory to the 
steady downpours, sometimes lasting 
a whole day, of July and August. 

The country looks pieasant at the 
beginning of the rains. The fields and 
trees that were so parched a month 
ago are of a deep green now, and 
guinea corn and other cultivated plants 
grow up with an amazing activity. 
The featureless level spaces. of 
Bornu begin to show effects of mist, 
the scattered tamarind and baobab 
trees looking gaunt and unearthly 
against the darkening sky. The 


and now 


or 
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clouds visit the land again after their 
long absence, and give us those rich 
deep-red tropical sunsets, beautiful al- 
ways, but wearing a certain air of un- 
reality, possibly communicated by ir- 
relevant reminiscences of His Majes- 
ty’s Theatre. This is the spring-time 
of Africa. The birds recover from 
their depression and chirp to their 
mates, pricked with the same spirit as 
the new-sprouting leaves. Your horses 
catch the infection, and after the first 
tornado ropes will not hold them, nor 
the softened ground give purchase to 
the stakes to which they are tied. 
You will hardly prevent their getting 
loose and working off the Spring spirit 
upon each other with their teeth and 
But there are other visitors be- 
Mr. Hyde is 
Snakes, 


heels. 
sides the cheerful birds. 
there as well as Dr. Jekyll. 
scorpions, centipedes, and insects now 
find conditions to their taste, and in- 
numerable mosquitoes drive you bed- 
ward to the refuge of your net at ri- 
diculously early hours. 

With the heavy downpours of the 
middle rainy season comes the discom- 
fort of living in houses that are not 
water-tight. It is unpleasant to be 
wakened up by dropping water, and 
depressing to find your bed standing 
on a floor.covered with liquid mud, 
washed from off the walls of your hab- 
itation. Books and papers also are 
none the better for a wetting; and the 
wise man, unless he is quite sure of 
the thorough work of the native who 
roofed his house, covers them care- 
fully with a waterproof sheet. It 
may seem absurd that we cannot 
make certain of a watertight house; 
but the native is an untrustworthy 
worker and cannot be persuaded to 
roof our houses as effectively as his 
own. The white ants, too — these lit- 
tle engineers of destruction — will spoil 
even a good piece of work in a very 
few months. A barrel of tar at each 
station, to circumvent their operations, 
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would save much money in repuairs. 
Inadequate roofs are not without their 
dangers. On two occasions I have 
known roofs fall in altogether during 
the night, and leave the floor a mass 
of fallen mud. It was only by good 
luck that the inmates of tne houses in 
question were sleeping in another 
room. 

The tornadoes return, but generally 
with less violence, towards the end of 
the rains in September. Rain as late 
as October is unusual in the Northern 
Territories. During the transition 
from the rains to the cold weather, the 
harvest time of Northern Nigeria, the 
climate is coo] and pleasant enough to 
all appearances, but for some reason 
this is one of the worst periods for the 
health of Europeans. November is 
notoriously a fever month. 

The climate of Northern Nigeria is 
by no means so bad but that we may 
hope to struggle successfully against 
it, when improved means of transport 
introduce more civilized conditions 
there. There are no terrors up-coun- 
try to equal those painted by Miss 
Kingsley as prevailing on the Coast; 
no stations where for the most part of 
the year there is only a short embank- 
ment dry enough to walk upon, where 
the majority of men “have a slight 
dose of fever once a fortnight, and, 
some day, apparently for no extra rea- 
son, get a heavy dose and die of it.” 
In Northern Nigeria an acclimatized 
man may regard himself as unfortu- 
nate, if he is laid up three times in one 
year. If he begins to suffer once a 
fortnight, there is probably something 
wrong with his habits, and an extra 
piece of felt under his helmet or a di- 
minished allowance of whisky will 
probably put him to rights again. As 
for the malarial exhalations from the 
ground, which prompted Miss Kings- 
ley to advise men to dine at 6.30 to es- 
cape the night air, there are probably 
few men up-country who do not make 


a habit beth of dining and sleeping 
outside or in their verandah, unless 
there is a rain-storm in the offing. 
We do not expect to die out here, al- 
though some of us may succeed in do- 
ing so. We should not, like Miss 
Kingsley’s young man, go walking 
every day in cemeteries in order to get 
used to them as a permanent resi- 
dence. The grim West African humor, 
which christens a new street Black- 
water Avenue or Dysentery Lane, or 
explains the bad taste of drinking 
water by the presence of a_ white 
man’s grave close by, is reserved 
for stations down-river, and does 
not accompany us to the  neigh- 
borhood of the desert. If we are 
to believe the stories told on the 
Coast, the white men there feel re- 
laxed and enervated even when they 
are not ill. Now up-country in North- 
ern Nigeria there is no doubt a fair 
number of black days, but the good 
days are often very good. Even at the 
close of a tour, when the effects of cli- 
mate are generally evident in a certain 
pallor of the face and a drawing in of 
the features, there are yet days when 
the blood bounds with health, and the 
morning of a new day is saluted with 
enthusiasm. Later, perhaps, life may 
grow a little gray again, but every 
man of experience knows that a little 
medicine will probably dissipate his 
depression and end his indifference to 
things interesting. 

Good heuses and improved sanita- 
tion, better food and a supply of good 
water, may in course of time give 
Northern Nigeria as good a climatic 
reputation as an average district of In- 
dia. At present we are handicapped 
up-country in every way. The food- 
supply especially is inadequate. A 
man cannot live on a diet of tough, 
scraggy, and tasteless chicken, without 


becoming anzemic and indisposed to 
effort. Owing to the lack of good 
pasture the beef and the mutton of the 
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country are tough and quite uneatable, 
unless cooked until all taste and nour- 
ishment have gone out of them. The 
uncertainty of transport arrangements 


makes the arrival of stores, or- 
dered from England or  down- 
country, quite uncertain. In No- 


vember 1905 I sent down an or- 
der to the Niger Company for eight 
boxes of stores. The order was 
received in December. For these I 
waited in vain, nor could I find by in- 
quiry what had become of them. In 
August 1906 I went aboard a river 
steamer on my way home on leave, 
and found the skipper about to put on 
shore eight boxes addressed to me. 
Where these boxes had been during 
the nine months which had elapsed 
since the Niger Company sent them off 
in December, I failed to discover; but 
it was a miserable piece of irony that 
they should salute me when I was 
starting for home, mocking me to my 
face, as it were, for the months I had 
spent in discomfort without them. It 
is well for any man going up-country 
to take with him personally, on start- 
ing, all stores he is likely to want for 
his whole tour. It may make his cara- 
van a lengthy one, but it is the only 
way to make certain provision against 
enforced teetotalism and other even 
greater discomforts. 

The mosquito pest is another hard- 
ship against which more civilized con- 
ditions may enable us better to pro- 
tect ourselves. It appears to have 
been proved possible to prevent the 
breeding of mosquitoes where an or- 
ganized opposition to the pest can be 
undertaken. It is useless, however, to 
tell the official in an up-country sta- 
tion of Nigeria to go round his com- 
pound every week and sprinkle paraf- 
fin-oil upon all pools of water. Indeed, 
such advice comes to him with a bit- 
ter irony. Paraffin-oil forsooth! He 


is lucky if he has enough to fill his 
lamps; for oil is not a thing that can 
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be carried up-country in great quanti- 
ties, and black servants cannot be per- 
suaded to be careful even of the small 
supply that is available. Moreover, 
the first transport bull that carries 
your oil-tin will drop it with his native 
perversity on a stone and stave it in; 
while carriers, with a more conscious 
malice, have long ago discovered that 
an oil-tin becomes much lighter if they 
can make a little hole in it. You may 
attempt to get rid of breeding-places 
for mosquitoes by draining the land 
round your house, but, unless you are 
particularly favored by the lie of the 
ground, your drain is likely to become 
a more prolific breeding-place than the 
pools you have emptied. On trek, of 
course, you are helpless. You cannot 
expel mosquitoes in stopping places 
where you spend one afternoon and 
one night only. 

Trekking in the rains is an expe- 
rience which means many a shock to 
the ordinary rules of physic. The 
roads and paths are frequently little 
better than water-courses or marshes, 
and, if a rainstorm overtakes the trav- 
eller, he may be compelled to spend 
many hours in wet clothes. Even 
when he arrives in camp, he will prob- 
ably find he has to sleep in damp and 
sticky blankets, for against African 
rains waterproof bags are not an ade- 
quate security. 

The hard conditions of service in 
Northern Nigeria have lately received 
recognition from the Colonial Office in 
the reduction of the length of the tour. 
Formerly political officers did not be- 
come due for leave until they had com- 
pleted eighteen months’ service. The 
length of the official tour on the Coast 
is twelve months only; but in North- 
ern Nigeria, where it sometimes takes 
men two months or more to reach the 
station to which they are posted, it 
was natural that the authorities should 
wish to extend the tour. A tour of 


would mean only eight 


one year 
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months’ work for officers sent up to 
the frontier provinces in the North. 
Under the new Order made in 1907, an 
officer becomes due for leave within 
one year of his arrival at his work- 
ing station. This means for men sent 
up-country a stay of about sixteen 
months in Africa, after which they are 
entitled to four months and forty days’ 
leave on full pay from the time of ar- 
rival in England, a gain of twenty 
days on the old conditions of service 
which gave only five days’ leave, in- 
stead of the present ten, for every 
month over the year. We therefore 
stand to gain considerably under the 
new rule, although it is not permissi- 
ble to say that the tour is reduced to 
one year, which may at first sight 
seem to be the result of the reform. 
Probably this compromise between the 
twelve months’ tour of the Coast and 
the old eighteen months’ tour of North- 
ern Nigeria, is the wisest measure that 
could have been adopted. On the one 
hand, Northern Nigeria is healthier 
than the Coast, and it is fair that those 
who are sent to the healthiest part of 
it, the distant North, should have the 
longest period of service. On the 
other hand, eighteen months was too 
long, because the conditions of life are 
harder in the North, and, if a man 
does get ill, he cannot be shipped home 
at once as on the Coast, but has to 
face a two months’ journey under the 
scorching sun. The new Order, how- 
ever, except in so far as it lengthens 
our leave, is in a fair way of becoming 
a dead Jetter up-country. That a man 
is due for leave is no guarantee that 
he can at once start for home. He 
has, of course, to wait for his relief, 
and reliefs are luxuries with which the 
up-country provinces are but scantily 
furnished. 

To be stationed alone where there 
is no other white man, is very often 
the lot of junior officials in Nigeria. A 


Senior Resident, living at the Provin- 
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cial Headquarters, has invariably a 
doctor and a few military officers to 
keep him company, and often a junior 
officer of his own department as well 
The majority of Assistant-Residents, 
however, are placed in charge of sub- 
districts, and see no white men save 
those who may happen to pass through 
when travelling, or escort him on oceca- 
sional patrols. No one, therefore, who 
is afraid of being alone should take a 
political appointment in Northern Ni- 
geria. At the same time, to be alone 
in the bush of Africa is a very differ- 
ent thing from being left alone in a big 
city, or in any place where unknown 
Englishmen pass you by on their way 
to visit their friends. Where there is 
no one to remark us, we feel no isola- 
tion in being unremarked. A man 
may feel a lost soul when he finds him- 
self alone for an afternoon in a country 
house, and yet find himself contented 
enough when stationed, with definite 
work to do, eighty miles from any 
other white man, in Africa. Perhaps 
he will not be sorry to give to this 
hobby or that the time he can snatch 
from what is often very heavy work, 
time which in a more frequented sta- 
tion he would spend in talking with 
white companions. The native with 
his numberless problems will kee} 
boredom at a satisfactory distance. It 
is regrettable, however, that the cli- 
mate denies us that prime solace of the 
lonely man, an intelligent dog. Many 
men take fox-terriers out with them; 
but although the fox-terrier has a bet- 
ter chance of survival than any other 
English dog save, perhaps, the bull-ter- 
rier, the experiment too often ends in 
the death of the dog and in regret for 


one’s own blood-guiltiness in bringing 
him out. The native dog is a miser- 
able cur: very charming, as all dogs 
are, while a little puppy, but quite 


hopeless as a companion after he is six 
months old. The most successful 
breed yet discovered is a cross between 











a native dog and a _ fox-terrier, but 
these are scarce and hard to get. 
Failing dogs, West Africans comfort 
their loneliness by keeping all manner 
of pets—antelopes, hyzenas, jackals, 
monkeys, and even a lion or a leopard 
sometimes. But antelopes, which are 
the best of that list, are very irre- 
sponsive, in spite of their beautiful 
plaintive eyes. Of one charming lion 
I had some personal experience. He 
would allow himself to be played with 
for hours, hitting his playfellow gently 
with his unwieldy paws, but he was 
far too much of a gentleman to put his 
claws out. His great friend was a lit- 
tle brown monkey, with whom he had 
a perfect understanding. It was cruel 
to take him from his native bush nev- 
ertheless. He grew so big that when 
he was taken out for a walk on his 
chain, he began to take his escort for 
a walk instead. So he had to be per- 
manently tied up, developed an en- 
larged spleen, and died. Something 
may be made of the Nigerian pony. It 
takes a little time to win his heart, as 
he is not used to having much atten- 
tion paid him; but he becomes delight- 
ful and affectionate if you take 
trouble. It is dogs we want, however. 
Perhaps some day, by continued cross- 
breeding, we shall get them. 

A man will do well to consider care- 
fully before choosing the newspapers 
his agent is to send out to him in Ni- 
geria. If he is alone, he will be en- 
tirely dependent upon them for keeping 
in touch with England, unless he has 
sume faithful correspondent who can 
realize what a blank the bushman’s 
mind is in regard to English news, and 
be as inclusive in his account of home 
affairs as the circumstances require. 
Above all, do not order too many news- 
papers, because the eccentricity of the 
mail service may present you with four 
or five weeks’ news on the same day, 
and, if you have ordered ten or twelve 


newspapers a-week, you will have an 
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embarrassing bundle before you, and 
end by reading none of them. An il- 
lustrated paper of some sort is a wise 
investment, for pictures serve to print 
events upon the mind in the absence 
of opportunities for gossiping about 
them. If you are a man who likes te 
keep in touch with London, there is no 
better paper than “The Saturday Re- 
view.” The _ political articles are 
bright and readable, unlike those ter- 
rific productions which encumber the 
pages of certain papers which we need 
not specify; and for its miscellaneous 
articles “The Saturday Review” is ex- 
traordinarily fortunate in its contrib- 
utors. We have to go to lonely places 
abroad to realize the skill with which 
“Max” interprets the moods of Lon- 
don, while ostensibly talking of this or 
that unimportant play. 

One of the uses of living in the bush 
far away from carpenters, black- 
smniths, and mechanics, is that we learn 
by bitter experience how dependent we 
are on others for the smallest acces- 
sories of life. In England, if a lamp 
goes out of order it is taken to a shop 
round the corner, and will burn 
brightly again next day; in Africa, you 
may remain without light to read by 
for the rest of your tour. It is a use- 
ful accomplishment in lonely places to 
be something of a mechanic. You are 
then less likely to be left without fil- 
ter, or lamp, or sparklet-syphon. So 
thoroughly is our dependence upon the 
services of other people brought home 
to us in Africa, that, on returning to 
civilization, we recover something of 
the seuse of wonder at the mechanical 
appliances of life — lamps, locks, doors, 
cabs, bicycles, motor-cars, and the rest 
of them. We shall no longer take these 
things so much for granted. It is a 
lesson in appreciation. Neque admir- 
antur, neque requirunt rationes earum, 
quas semper vident, 

On the other hand, if in Nigeria we 
are without many of what may seem 
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at home to be the necessaries of life, 
we have to pay very little for such 
necessaries as we are able to obtain. 
Living is extraordinarily cheap. In 
Bornu you have a right to grumble if 
your cook asks you for more than a 
shilling a-day for marketing. A 
chicken must have more flesh on it 
than is usual! to be worth three-pence 
in the market, and vegetables— 
when you can get them at all— 
are ridiculously cheap. It may 
seem strange that, after a life 
so well calculated to create a habit of 
economy, the West African should yet 
be famous for extravagance on leave. 
Unfortunately our attitude towards 
luxuries is not affected; for, having no 
luxuries to give, Nigeria communicates 
no lesson of economy in dealing with 
them. Money is less grudgingly given 
by most men for the purchase of lux- 
uries than for the ever-present necessi- 
ties of life. And if to West Africans 
luxury-money seems well spent, this is 
due to a natural feeling, which is in- 
tensified rather than diminished by 
living some part of your life in a coun- 
try where economy in luxuries is obli- 
gatory, from the fact that they are 
unprocurable. 

I have said that prospective im- 
provements in the conditions of life 
are likely to make Northern Nigeria a 
healthier place to live in as time goes 
Yet is it also true that, with the 
approach of civilization, part of the 
country’s charm will vanish. We 
shall still have our ponies and the level 
spaces to gallop on, that afford a more 
enjoyable recreation than the consump- 
tion of cocktails in Coastal swamps. 
But the levelling influence of civiliza- 
tion will tend to put a stop to the free- 
dom and strangeness of the life. In 
these days, when a man can journey 
from London to remote parts of India 
in three weeks, it is scarcely believable 


that there should still remain a Pro- 
tectorate whose outer provinces the 
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Londoner cannot reach in less than two 
months and a half, and where English 
mails arrive at least a couple of 
months old. Many men cast their eyes 
upon Northern Nigeria as “the only 
country left,” a country where there 
are no starched collars and where a 
man may raise a thirst or grow a beard 
without protest from his 
But if we go thither to find new condi- 
tions or to escape from the monotony 
of life at home, from 


relations. 


‘Ouses both sides of the street, 
And ‘edges two sides of the lane, 


our work in the country is, ironically 
enough, the creation of a state of 
things similar to that we have escaped. 
We run away from civilized conditions, 
only to produce them anew in our place 
of refuge. So, when the life becomes 
more comfortable and more healthy, it 
will cease to be the life beloved of 
adventurous wanderers. We may 
grumble now at our hardships and dis- 
comforts, but I can catch with an an- 
ticipant ear the voices of men, ten 
years hence, praising the old free days 
when it took two months to travel to 
their work—a two-month’s holiday on 
full pay,—when a man could choose his 
own office hours to suit his personal 
whim, when the hand of the central 
authorities lay more lightly upon his 
freedom of action. The country was 
no heaven in these days, he will no 
doubt readily agree: but at least we 
were kings in hell, with room to work 
out our own ideas, and opportunity for 
such initiative as was in us. Mon- 
taigne, speaking of the autocratic 
monarchs in whose presence all men 
lout and curtsey, nor dare to be them- 
selves, remarks that they are deprived 
of “mutual friendship, reciprocal so- 
ciety, and _ familiar 
wherein consisteth the most perfect 
and sweetest fruit of human life.” So 
far we way agree with him. But he 


conversation, 


forgets the consolations of a lonely au- 
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tocratic position, when he further af- 
firms that his autocrat can find no sat- 
isfaction in the courteous behavior of 
his subjects, because be knows all the 
time it is not in their power to refuse 
it. The society of equals has its fric- 
tion, its trials to the nerves, as well 
as its delights of pleasant converse. 
Alone in Africa, you may follow your 
own devices without criticism, live 
your own life with never an irrelevant 
white man to ask the why of your ab- 
surdities. The native, regarding the 
white man as belonging altogether to a 
different species, would never dream 
of expecting you to live his life or 
adopt his philosophy. The civilized 
European, on the other hand, in- 
stinctively insists upon his own mode 
of life and point of view. He would 
not uphold them in the abstract as ab- 
solute for all men; but in fact and in 
society he is apt to forget that they are 
relative to himself. If he likes French 
dishes, he cannot refrain from express- 
ing his wonder that his neighbor 
should find any pleasure in roast mut- 
ton. His instinct is to wonder why 
another does not do as he does, not to 
practise that truer courtesy which al- 
lows each man to go his separate way. 

There is freedom from friction, too, 
in the very fact that the servants of 
the white man in Africa belong to a 
lower race. Black boys are often irri- 
tating, and we must certainly acknowl- 
edge that they are not good servants. 
Yet, as compared with English serv- 
ants, they have their advantages from 
the master’s point of view. If treated 
kindly, and not continually nagged 
about matters of small importance, 
they will never resent being disturbed 
for any service, however trivial—a-‘use- 
ful quality in a climate too hot for any 
unnecessary physical effort on the part 
ef white men. I tremble to think 
what would be the feelings of an Eng- 
lish servant if roused at midnight be- 
eause his master is sleepless and re- 
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quires some trivial comfort he will 
not trouble to procure for himself—a 
cigarette or a newspaper, perhaps, or a 
glass of cold water. In Africa, how- 
ever, your boy will not think you incon- 
siderate if you wake him at midnight 
to turn up the side-flaps of your tent 
for coolness, or to sew up the mosquito- 
curtain which he has neglected to 
mend at a more seasonable hour. He 
will go about his business befogged 
and stupid, and half asleep, it is true, 
like Morpheus roused by Archimago’s 
messenger; but he will bear no sort of 
resentment next day. His pain is all 
forgotten two minutes afterwards, 
when he lays down his heavy head in 
that wonderful deep sleep of his, 
from which he has all the time not 
fully awakened. Or, to take another 
example, most of us have known peo- 
ple in England ring a bell and then 
discover that the thing they rang for 
is at their elbow. Consternation fol- 
lows: and in that long interval which 
usually elapses in England between the 
ringing of a bell and the answer to it, 
the unhappy master racks his brains 
to think of some other service he may 
ask for, that he may avoid the sneer 
of his Admirable Crichton. A white 
man in Africa on such an oceasion 
would simply say to his boy, “All 
right. Got it!’ and the boy would de- 
part without a smile, apathetic and in- 


‘curious as usual upon all subjects not 


directly forced on his attention, and 
quite without suspicion that his master 
had made a fool of himself. 

Perhaps a man must have in him 
something of the recluse to catch the 
full flavor of Northern Nigeria; but he 
must have the social spirit in him too, 
or he will lose the flavor of his holiday, 
that delightful return every second 
year to England, fresh from African 
solitudes to the criticism of civilized 
life and the humor of it, free and un- 
fettered by professional ties at home to 
bind him to this way of life or that. 
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It is melancholy that men who desire 
this life must go to an unhealthy land 
te find it. They have been born too 
late in time, for now the world is old 
and investigated, and the pleasant 
places of the earth are full. Even the 
Canadian rancher begins to realize 
that it is too late for him to take up 
his house and walk, because a new- 
comer has settled within ten miles of 
him. The only places now left are 
those where people formerly feared to 
go. There we may find the right sol- 
itude still. There is nothing on earth, 
however, really worth the sacrifice of 
health, the risk of developing prema- 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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turely into a distempered and fever- 
stricken old man. The career of Sir 
William Wallace and others proves 
that there are men for whom the Nige- 
rian climate has no terrors. For mep 
so constituted, the price paid for a life 
so full of strange conditions and op- 
portunity is not excessive. Each man 
must, of course, live in the country be- 
fore he can tell what price he in par- 
ticular has to pay for working there: 
and it rests entirely with the results of 
that experiment which scale will kick 
the beam. But let me add—it is an ex- 
periment well worth trying. 
W. B. Thomson. 





THE NOVELS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 


The English novel has never had 
any steady or consistent development. 
Each of our greater novelists stands 
only for himself; and none of them is 
so completely isolated as the master 
who has died so soon after paying a 
noble tribute to the last of his great 
companions. 


How fast has brother followed 


brother 

from Sunshine to the Sunless land. 

Of Swinburne we said that his death 
marked the end of an age, the end of 
the romantic movement in English 
poetry. Meredith neither began nor 
ended any movement in the English 
novel. You cannot call him either a 
romantic or a realist, except by using 
one of those terms in some unusual 
sense. He is not a romantic, in that 
he never revolts or flinches from real- 
ity. He delights in things as they are. 
and his one aim is to express the es- 
sence of them. But he is not a realist. 
in that he never labors to convey any 
illusion of reality, never tries to tell a 
story as if he had experienced it al! 
himself. He does not, like Tolstoy. 


find all facts significant and all people 


interesting. He is fastidious about 
both facts and people; and the aim of 
his whole process is to eliminate the 
ordinary, or, if he treats-it at all, to 
treat it only as it appears to an extra- 
ordinary mind. 

In this he is like the great poets of 
the world, and particularly like Shakes- 
peare, who has the same passion for 
extraordinary characters and for in- 
tense experience, and who, in the same 
way, introduces the ordinary, whether 
in characters or in events, only as a 
foil to the extraordinary. Indeed, 
Meredith is in his novels nearer to 
poetry than any other of our novelists: 
and that is the reason why he is con- 
stantly in difficulties with his form. 
For his tendency is not towards nar- 
rative poetry, but towards lyrical, and 
lyrical poetry interrupts the flow even 
of an epic or of a drama, and is quite 
incongruous with the process of a 
prose narrative. Scott was a 
poet; but when he comes near to poetry 
in his novels it is narrative poetry, and 
only heightens instead of interrupting 
his story. But Meredith is one of 
those great men to be found in every 


also 
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art who are masters of their art but 
not content with its limitations. When 
he wrote poetry he was not content 
with the expression of emotion as bis 
main purpose. He must reason as 
well, must make poetry do the work 
of prose without ever becoming pro- 
saic. And in his stories he was not 
content only to teli a story or even to 
make the telling of it his chief aim. 
He wished also to express the emo- 
tion provoked by every situation with 
the personal intensity of a lyrical poet. 
Often when he does this, as in the fa- 
mous “Diversion played on a penny 
whistle” in “Richard Feverel,”’ the 
characters seem to fade away, as they 
fade away in the orchestra interludes 
of Wagner's operas; and there remains 
only the poet speaking to us in a music 
freed from all circumstance of time 
and place. 

It is the same with his wit, which 
is as irrepressible as his poetry. The 
poetry comes when he wishes to make 
an emotional comment on his story; the 
wit when his comment is intellectual. 
And it is often just as abstract, just 
as free from all circumstances, as the 
poetry, even when he puts it into the 
mouth of one of his characters. In 
nearly all his novels there is some 
character whom we recognize as soon 
as he appears as the author’s mouth- 
piece for intellectual comment. Mr. 
Bernard Shaw has the same trick, but 
his mouthpieces are often his heroes. 
They are godlike, knowing the secret 
of life and explaining it to the anger 
and bewilderment of the other charac- 
ters. Meredith’s mouthpieces are al- 
ways subsidiary and often unpleasant; 
like the wise youth in “Richard Fe- 
verel.” One feels that if one of his he- 
roes had a turn for epigrams he could 
never be got to do anything except 
emit them. So Meredith would never 
make a hero more witty than he could 
help, for he likes his heroes to be 
either men of action or delightful 


youths whom too much cleverness 
would spoil. He himself was not in 
love with cleverness and never aimed 
at it. He could not help it. It was a 
trick with him, like stammering; and 
it was even an impediment to his 
speech. 

No one can read any of his novels, 
except perhaps “Evan Harrington,” 
without feeling that the writer is all 
the while fighting his way through im- 
pediments. He never, like some of his 
imitators, raises them so that he may 
set himself the task of climbing over 
them. He does not think much of 
these witty characters that he cannot 
do without. They have to be there be- 
cause wit is his natural comment upon 
life, like poetry, and because he is as 
much a commentator as a creator. 
One feels that he chose the novel as his 
chief form of art not because he was 
a born story-teller, though he can tell 
stories magnificently when he chooses, 
but because he needed a form loose 
enough to give employment to all the 
varied and conflicting activities of his 
mind. If he had had less genius, less 
power of speech, less understanding of 
men, he might have been an essayist. 
We cannot imagine a smaller Meredith 
a novelist at all. Without that prodig- 
ious energy all the various elements of 
his novels would fly apart. A lesser 
man could not have kept them to- 
gether, and would have lost his story 
altogether in comment and rhapsody. 
As it is the story often stops, not from 
lack of driving power, but like a mill 
that has too much material poured into 
it. Meredith's very conception never 
takes the form of continuous narrative. 
We may conjecture that he saw a 
novel as a series of situations, much as 
Wagner saw an opera, and that his 
main difficulty was to jump from one 
situation to another with as little mat- 
ter-of-fact explanation as possible. He 
is impatient of the machinery neces- 
sary to bring ‘his situations about, so 
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impatient that he often hides it among 
coruscations of wit, and the reader has 
to turn back to see how a situation 
suddenly sprung on him has been con- 
trived. And when he reaches a situ- 
ation he exults in it and dwells upon 
it. conjuring up all the glories of 
heaven and earth to second the delight 
ef his lovers, until the lovers them- 
selves are lost in the splendor of that 
transfigured state of being. “Beau- 
champ’s Career” and “Richard Fev- 
erel” are, in their love passages, as 
near to opera as it is possible for any 
prose narrative to be, and “Harry 
Richmond” ought to have made a li- 
bretto for Mozart. That, perhaps, is the 
novel which he wrote with most gusto, 
even if it is not the greatest of his 
works. There is more invention in it 
than in any other, and it is just far 
enough away from reality to provide 
easy opportunities for the exercise of 
all its author’s gifts. It is almost as 
far from reality as a Shakespeare com- 
edy; and Richmond Roy reminds us of 
Shakespeare’s characters in general, 
though not of any one of them in par- 
ticular. And it is worth noting that 
this masterpiece consists altogether of 
variations upon one situation. Early 
in the book the relation between the 
father and son is explained. It be- 
gins in the very first chapter, and 
nearly every incident is only another 
example of it. There is but little de- 
velopment; from first to last the hero, 
as ordinary a man as any to be found 
among Meredith’s characters, struggles 
impotently among the complications 
produceé by his extraordinary father, 
and they only end with his father's 
characteristic and symbolic death. 

No one but Meredith or Shakespeare 
could have produced a masterpiece 
with such a theme, for no one else 
would have had the necessary inven- 
tion. Richmond Roy is to him a pre- 
text for the exercise of all his phan- 
tasy, as Don Giovanni is a pretext to 


Mozart for the musical expression of 
every emotion. He is the centre of a 
number of different situations which 
are linked together by the fact that he 
is the only begetter of them. And on 
him Meredith squanders all his powers 
of expression. He is described from a 
dozen points of view; and Squire 
Beltham’s description, which is the 
most hostile, reminds one of the en- 
counters between Falstaff and Prince 
Hal, for Beltham curses Roy with 
some of his own prodigality. No one 
ever did talk like that; indeed, nothing 
in the book has any resemblance to the 
routine of life; but it is a state of being 
heightened, like the state of being rep- 
resented in a great opera, by the de- 
light of its creator in describing it. 
We do not expect to find this kind of 
delight in a novel, or the virtuosity 
which is the invariable expression of 
it. We are used nowadays to novel- 
ists who write like sad and patient 
men, who seem to be doing their best 
to bear up against the world they de- 
scribe. Novels are written in prose, 
and many writers think that the chief 
virtue of prose is to be prosaic. Mere- 
dith, we may believe, only wrote prose 
novels because that happened to be the 
narrative form of his age. We can 
imagine how, if be had lived in the 
time of Elizabeth, he would have ex- 
ulted in the poetic drama. No doubt 
his plays would have been loose in con- 
struction, but they could not have been 
looser than some of Shakespeare's, and 
he would surely have made a new 
thing of the Elizabethan fool. That 
drama would have suited him as well 
as any conceivable form could; he was 
not so well suited by the novel, for 
there was nothing in it to restrain his 
richness of comment or to control and 
direct his invention. We may believe 
that if Shakespeare lived now and 
wrote novels—he could hardly write 
anything else—he would play just as 
many tricks with his narrative as 
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Meredith played. Though he was a 
practical playwright, whose business 
was to make plays that would act, he 
could not avoid the obscurity that 
comes of rich and complicated pro- 
cesses of thought. Meredith, for the 
greater part of his life, was not a 
practical novelist—that is to say, his 
novels did not sell—and we cannot be- 
lieve that he ever wrote them with the 
idea of selling them. In this, no 
doubt, he was right. But if, like 
Shakespeare, he had had to write for 
un audience to whom poetry was one 
of the ordinary pleasures of life, it 
would have been a wholesome disci- 
pline for him. He had no such au- 
dience, and therefore he wrote to 
please himself, and to say whatever 
his story might suggest to his wonder- 
ful mind. Once again we may insist 
that he could tell a story magnificently. 
The duel in “Vittoria” is as fine and 
swift a piece of narrative as ever was 
written. Whenever he liked he could 
create living men and women, and he 
could set them acting as well as any 
novelist. But their action roused him 
at once to such intellectual activity 
that he would often cease to be a nov- 
elist in the midst of it and become a 
poet or a wit. 

Thus all his defects come from ex- 
cess of power, excess of invention, 
emotion and speculation. And he is 
sometimes obscure because he tries to 
be storyteller and poet and wit all si- 
multaneously. The very structure of 
his sentences is often the result of this 
attempt, and he dazzles and bewilders 
like a juggler playing with three balls 
at once. It has been said that there is 
pedantry and affectation in his wit. 
Affectation is an easy explanation of 
anything extraordinary; and it is a 


word as vague as it is offensive. Only 
a very little man would apply it to one 
so great as Meredith. Yet we may ad- 
mit that his wit, like Shakespeare's, is 
not always happy. Sometimes he 


seems to have a fit of being witty and 
cannot leave off. He will take a 
theme, like the remark about Sir Wil- 
loughby Patterne’s leg, and work it out 
as if he were composing a fugue on it, 
persisting even when all his invention 
is exhausted. But as all wit arises in 
the attempt to surmount some kind of 
difficulty, to say a rude thing politely, 
or an improper thing properly, so his 
wit arises usually in the attempt to say 
three different things at once; and he 
is forced to attempt this because, if he 
said all that he wanted to say at 
length, his novels would never come to 
an end. He is never difficult because 
his ideas are confused or vague or un- 
certain. He knew as well as Swin- 
burne himself what he valued in life, 
and what life meant to him. At bot- 
tom his characters and his situations 
are usually quite simple. His com- 
plexity is only of process, of the at- 
tempt to tell a story, to express the 
emotions aroused by it, and to com- 
ment upon them, all at the same time. 
Like all great writers he is capable of 
piercing simplicity when he chooses, of 
“things extreme and seattering 
bright.” And his simplicity tells the 
more, like Shakespeare's, because it is 
so rare, and because, when it comes, it 
is the result, not of pure emotion like a 


song of Schubert's, but of emotion for 


the moment mastering all the restless 
play of his intellect and forcing it into 
concord, as a great tune entering in a 
symphony will seem suddenly to mas- 
ter all the instruments that have just 
before been quarrelling and to sweep 
them altogether into its own impetus. 

It must be confessed that his novels 
but seldom produce the illusion of real- 
ity, and then not for long at a time. 
But must we assume that the first 
business of a novel, any more than that 
of a picture, is to convey the illusion 
of reality? Pictures vary infinitely in 
the extent of their illusion; and so no 
doubt may any kind of representative 
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art, even prose narrative. If his nov- 
els are not like life itself, no more are 
the pictures of Tintoret. Life is too 
much heightened and explained in 
them to be like reality. We can al- 
ways see the hand of the master and 
feel the power and strain of his pro- 
cess of creation. He shows us a god’s 
manufactory of life rather than life it- 
self, in which the god is for ever mak- 
ing new experiments and expressing 
with godlike energy his own delight in 
them. Meredith never, like Tolstoy, 
teils a story as if he, the teller of it, 
were a mere man. He seems to know 
The Times. 


what it all means better than any man 
could; and to all his characters he 
seems to impart his own divine energy 
and splendor of expression. Thus he 
acts upon us directly like music, which 
cannot convey any illusion, rather than 
indirectly through the illusion of real- 
ity, as all kinds of drama and narrative 
are supposed to do. But the fact re- 
mains that he does act upon us as 
only the greatest artists do, giving us 
a heightened sense of the glory of life 
and of the beauty and significance 
both of human laughter and of human 


tears. 





OLD SANDY. 


This is the story of a school on a bill. 
Neither the schoo] nor the hill is Har- 
row. To be accurate, the hills are 
many and the schoo] stands on a ter- 
race, overlooking the shires. 

It was not on the terrace that “Old 
Sandy” stood that speech-day after- 
noon, He was down at the foot of the 
grounds, where the Baths and Fives 
Courts are. He was looking up at the 
ivy-clad college buildings that have for 
background the purple goodness of the 
eternal hills—the hills up and down 
which generations of Belboro boys have 
climbed, hot-foot, Easter term after 
Easter term, in the silly season be- 
tween the death of football and the 
birth of the game of games. And since 
he had lived with the school and the 
hills and the boys for thirty years these 
things were all in all to him. They 
were, in fact, Old Sandy’s life. 

Now he was going—going at the end 
of the term. The Council had no fuar- 
ther use for him. They had told him 
so with much circumlocution and an 
infinity of compliments and thanks. 
Littera scripta manect he had quoted to 
himself when the neatly-turned letter 
had reached him. And though he had 


put his death-warrant into the fire he 
was justified of his proverb. Yes; the 
written words would remain—for the 
simple reason that they were written 
on his heart. 

It was all the doing of the new Head. 
The old Head, who had loved Old 
Sandy and known him for almost the 
greatest asset in the school’s success, 
had died in harness. The second mas- 
ter was a man of straw. The Council 
decided that the school needed new 
blood. They had sent to Eton for the 
best man Eton could spare. And they 
got him. He brought them strength. 
sut with it he brought a certain impet- 
uousness and a marked intolerance of 
age. 

There was, on the face of it, some- 
thing to be said for the Head’s point of 
view. Old Sandy’s methods were un- 
deniably slow. It was only those upon 
whom they had been tried who knew 
them to be correspondingly sure. He 
would take a whole term to get his 
form through a dozen odes of Horace 
or five hundred lines of Sophocles, and 
the Head, who was himself a rusher, 
heard this, frowned, and made up his 
mind. He didn’t realize that what 
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Old Sandy taught, he taught more thor- 
oughly than any master on the staff. 
How, too, could the Head discover in 
ohne short term that Old Sandy had the 
priceless gift of making his boys love 
their work, that they would have died 
for him, collectively or singly, just as 
heed arose? Still less could the Head 
know of the hundreds of old boys who 
wrote still to the old man, of the sons 
they sent to the school because of him, 
of the affection with which men, run- 
ning up against each other in clubs 
abroad, would mention his name. So 
the Head, who had the faults of his 
qualities, spoke straight to the Council, 
und the Council, saying to themselves. 
“This is a strong man,” did his bidding 
without question. Therefore, at the 
end of the term, Old Sandy would pass 
from Belboro life for good and all. 
Out into the crisp upland air the bell- 
tower chimed its call; the flanking 
houses that studded the grounds down- 
wards to right and left of the school 
buildings emptied themselves of boys; 
with them came parents top-hatted or 
bedecked; sisters walked proudly with 
brothers who pointed out this and that 
landmark, such and such a spot where 
Morrison had driven the straightest. 
hardest drive of the year, or Merriless 
had caught the Repton captain in the 
long field and won the great match. 
And this was to be no ordinary 
speech-day. For Lorrimer was coming 
back—General Lorrimer, the one 
really great soldier that the school had 
turned out in its just fifty-year-old life. 
Twenty-five years ago he had left, 
twenty-three of them he had been 
abroad, hardly one of them—through 
first luck, then persistence, and, finally, 
admitted capacity—he had not spent in 
some little or big campaign. Now he 
had a peerage and a dozen letters to 
follow his name. Few schools turn out 


more Blues than Belboro, none for their 
size win more scholarships or pass more 
men into the Government service. But 
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Lorrimer was its only great General, 
the star-product of the place. The 
Head, who had a genius for judicious 
advertisement, had seized his oppor- 
tunity. Lord Lorrimer had _ been 
pressed to come down. The invitation 
found him willing enough. By some 
happy chance (he had gone up 
for Woolwich at the end of his last 
term) he had never received a form 
prize which had been his due. Now 
he was to be given it. The thing was 
to be paragraphed and puffed. The 
result would be more boys next term. 
For all his impetuosity the Head had 
brains and flair. He meant to send the 
school along as never before. 

Down on the iron seat, where 
Baths and the Five Courts are, 
Sandy heard the carillon. It 
him the knell that announced the death 
of his life's work. But though he was 
the only master in the school who never 
played games he was as sound a sports- 
man as any of them. He took his mor- 
tar-board from his knees, stroked out 
its dishevelled tassel, set it firmly on 
his head, got up, and adjusted his 
gown. Then, with set teeth, he began 
to walk across the grounds, over the 
junior and senior turfs (that are cut 
clean and green out of the hills), and 
up the steep bank beyond, till he 
reached the wide walk which leads to 
the terrace fronting the college steps. 
There—for a sudden stitch had stabbed 
his side—he paused a moment to draw 
breath. A running. panting boy of his 
own form caught him up. Old Sandy 
turned and smiled. 

“Hullo, Symes!” he said. 
late. We're both late!” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Symes breath- 
lessly. “Someone collared one of my 
bootlaces, and I’ve been running round 
the house hunting for a substitute for 
the last ten minutes. At last I had to 
get a piece of string and stick it in the 
ink and put it in my boot. But'—he 
pulled at his right trouser as he spoke 


the 
Old 


was to 


“You're 
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—‘“but I don’t suppose any one ‘Il no- 
tice it, sir.” 

Old Sandy laughed. “I don't sup- 
pose they will,” he conceded. “They'll 
have something else to look at, Symes.” 

“Oh, sir,” the boy panted, “has Lor- 
rimer turned up yet? There was a ru- 
mor in the House just now that he 
wasn’t coming.” 

Old Sandy's lips pressed together 
tight and close, as if he fought with 
some strong emotion—and won. Then 
he half turned to his interlocutor: 

“Lord Lorrimer has written to the 
Head to say that he’s coming, Symes; 
nud I think I know him well enough 
ta answer for his 
word.” 

The boy looked up quickly. An 
added respect for his master came 
with the knowledge that he had known 
his hero. 

“Were you here with—was He in your 
form, sir? What was he like then? I 
mean, could you tell he was going to be 
a great man?” 

They were on the terrace now, the 
broad masters’ steps before them, the 
low door of the boys’ entrance away 
on the right. Old Sandy stopped dead 
and put an arm on Symes’ shoul- 
der. 

“If it wasn't the end of term,” he 
said, “I should ask the form to do me 
an essay on ‘What is Greatness?) But 
as we break up to-morrow I'll answer 
your question. Lorrimer showed no 
more signs of greatness in those days 
than you do now—and you've a better 
chance than he had, because he’s set 
you an example. Now run like a hare, 
Symes, or you'll get shut out!” And 
Old Sandy walked up the stone steps, 
through the long corridor into the mas- 
ters’ common room. 

Nobody took any notice of him there. 
Once, in the old Head's time, he had 
been a power. Now he was a nonen- 
tity. who to-morrow would be gone. 


keeping — his 


Silently he took his hood from a cup- 
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board, silently he robed himself, then, 
mingling with the long file of masters, 
he went slowly up the great staircase 
and into the big schoolroom by the 
masters’ door. Obliged to seat him- 
self on the platform, he hid himself as 
far as circumstances allowed. The 
big semicircle of chairs had only one 
row, and he could not get behind any 
else. The speeches began. A 
Latin oration came first. Old Sandy 
had written it himself. But the words, 
that in other years he had been accus- 
tomed to listen to with proper pride in 
his own scholarship and gift for phrase- 
turning, fell now on his deaf, unheed- 
ing ears. 

His eyes wandered round the plat- 
form, then down on to the floor of the 
great room. The old boys—many of 
them his friends and correspondents— 
were trying to catch his glance. But 
he didn't them. He forgot even 
that Lord Lorrimer wasn't on the plat- 
form. The sea of faces made him 
dizzy, got on his nerves. The room 
swam, the figures rocked, the 
walls closed in like a dungeon of the 
Inquisition. Once the 
pain stabbed his side. And in his ears 
a song sounded without cessation—a 
song of three words that his silent lips 
echoed and framed. “I am going, I am 
going,” it sang with crvel insistence; 


one 


see 


and 


more sharp 


and the unspoken burden burned into 
his brain. Suddenly he felt himself 
about to faint. With a effort 
he pulled himself together. He 
forced himself to look at the great 
boards on the walls—the _ gilt-let- 
tered boards on which the names 
of boys who had passed this or that ex- 
amination, or won such and such a 
scholarship, were painted year by year. 
He tried to think of boy after boy 
whom he had known and helped and 
befriended. But this only changed the 
burden that buzzed in his brain. “I 
got him on, I got him on,” it sang. as 
his eyes ran down the list. And in 


big 
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desperation his hands clutched at the 
side of his bentwood chair. 

Just then the oration of the moment 
came to an end, There was a roar- 


ing, riotous outburst of applause. Next 
a momentary lull. Then a tremendous 
overpowering clamor and shout. Lord 


Lorrimer had come quietly on to the 
platform at the side. He had been 
recognized immediately. Those on the 
platform could only guess at the clam- 
or’s cause. The Head frowned, rose 
from his seat, and held up his hand for 
silence. Just then the senior prefect 
plucked him by the gown. The Head 
swung round angrily, but heard the 
whispered sentence. His face cleared. 
He turned and walked to where Lord 
Lorrimer stood, square-shouldered, 
square-jawed, and wide-browed, but 
looking horribly uncomfortable. The 
Head pressed the great man to his own 
chair, the oniy vacant one on the plat- 
form. Meantime the school shouted. 
There was a contest of politeness. 
Lord Lorrimer stood biting his iron- 
gray moustache, absolutely refusing to 
accept the honor. Then suddenly his 
eye brightened. He whispered some- 
thing to the Head, the 
platform to where Old Sandy sat, and 


strode across 


gripped the master’s hand. Old 
Sandy tried to get up. Lord = Lavr- 
rimer wouldn't let him. Then in 


the swift silence that had followed 
the shouting, he squatted on the floor 
at Old Sandy’s feet, and sat leaning 
back against the old chap’s knees, 
Nothing could have been simpler and 
less affected—nothing more, undesign- 
edly, theatrical. “['m all right here. 
thanks,” he said to the Head, “quite all 
right. Please go on.” 

What happened after that doesn't 
matter. Orations were given; a Dean 
interminably prosed, his speech heavy 
with thick, sloppy sentiment and allu- 
sions to a distinguished General who 
was an honor to the school. But some- 
how it didn’t matter. 


Nothing would 
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have mattered. Nobody heard or 
cared. Their eyes were on the map 
the King had delighted to honor—on 
the man who eeemed to find his pleas- 
ure in sitting at an old man’s feet. It 
was only Old Sandy who heard and 
saw and remembered everything. For 
to him the coming of Lorrimer was as 
some strange vitalizing elixir that set 
new blood in his veins, that gave fresh 
sight to his tired eyes, that quickened 
and renewed his brain. He saw the 
rows of old boys in the front benches; 
he drank in their grateful homage; he 
knew that, like Lord Lorrimer, they, 
too, loved him for good and kind 
things done. It was, for him, a veri- 
table apotheosis, a setting among the 
gods. And he thought, “I am justified 
of my children, and I can face to-mor- 
row with a joyful heart.” 

At last the Head rose again and 
spoke. “Ladies and gentlemen,” he 
said, “there is one final thing to be 
done. Twenty-five years ago a boy 
ealled Lorrimer, who went to London 
to sit for an examination, left the 
school a few days before the end of the 
term. He never received the form 
prize which was due to him. It is with 
the greatest pleasure that I ask Gen- 
Lorrimer to come forward 


eral Lord 


and receive the long-deferred reward 
of his good work in the Summer Term 
of eighteen eighty-three. 

For fully five seconds nobody 
shouted. In a hardly credible silence 
the school saw Lorrimer put his hand 
on Old Sandy's knee and pull himself 
up. Brick-red against the blackness 
of his coat his face showed and shone. 
As he came across the platform to re- 
ceive the copy of Creasy'’s “Decisive 
Sattles’ the torrent burst. Long after 
he had taken his prize and bowed his 
acknowledgements to the Earl’s wife 
who presented the book it lasted and 
shook. Then individual cries began to 
make themselves heard. Some one 
shouted “Speech!” The huge room 
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took up the call and echoed it. Lord 
Lorrimer stood biting his moustache. 
The Head held up his hand. The 
clamor stilled. Lorrimer took a step 
forward. 

“I’m awfully obliged to you chaps,” 
he said. “It’s no end good of you to 
make such a fuss. But I’m not going 
to make a speech. (Shouts of “Yes, 
yes.”) I think you've listened to enough 
speeches for a bit. But any way what 
I should like to say is that though I’ve 
had a good slice of luck, and things 
have happened to come off, I should 
never have done anything at all if it 
hadn't been for the trouble that Mr. 
Sandys took with me when I was here. 
If it hadn’t been for him I should never 
have got into the Service at all. No- 
body knows how good he was to me, 
and I daresay there are heaps of men 
here who can say the same thing. 
There isn't an old boy in India or any 
colony—I'’ve been in most of them— 
who doesn’t agree with me; and before 
I sit down I want to thank him from 
the bottom of my heart for myself and 
all of them.” 

Now the history of a schoo] speech- 
day is nearly all shouting, and any 
given shout is very like another. But 
after the head prefect had called for 
three cheers for General Lorrimer, and 
the roof still stayed, an old boy leaped 
upon a chair and demanded three more 
for Mr. Sandys. At that five hundred 


boys and two hundred grown men 
proved the school’s architect to have 
been a good man and atrue. Then, 


at a sign from the Head, who had be- 
gun to feel that somehow this wasn’t 
his innings, and that it was time it was 
declared closed, the choir-master, 
standing at the piano on the platform, 
played the opening bars of the carmen, 
which Old Sandy had written in his 
hot youth and had given to the school 
for a gift of love. As is their use at 


such times, the boys joined bands, and 
the old boys joined hands, too, while 
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stranger-parents gripped stranger-par- 
ents and sang “la la la” to the tune. 
A vast, throbbing see-saw of arms 
swung rhythmically up and down; a 
stout, windy gale rushed across the big 
room like a caged wild beast, and the 
dust rose upwards till those on the plat- 
form were almost hidden from those 
below. At the end of each verse you 
sing the chorus, and on the final note 
of the last word you linger as ieng as 
you have breath left in your body. This 
is how the chorus runs: 


Age, frater, juxta fratrem, 
Celebremus almam Matrem, 
Quae nos ornat, haec ornanda, 
Quae nos amat—adamanda! 


At last the tremendous, held-out note 
of the chorus died for the final time. 
The schoolroom emptied, the parents 
found their way to the schoolhouse for 
the reception, the boys wandered 
abroad, the out-of-bounds rule in abey- 
ance, till such time as the riotous 
house-suppers should begin. Lorrimer, 
left for a second to himself, looked 
round the thinning platform for Old 
Sandy. He was gone to his rooms, 
happy and content, humming the be- 
loved carmen on his way. He would 
not spoil the last splendid hour by any 
anti-climax or lessen to-day’s joy by 
confiding to-morrow’'s grief to any man 
—even to the one who had most hon- 
ored him. In place of him the Head 
stood at the General's side. 

“You'll come along to the school- 
house, of course, Lord Lorrimer,” he 
“And we hope you'll let us put 
you up. There must be heaps of old 
landmarks you want to see. To-night 
Wwe want you to dine with us—several 
of the Council are coming as well. 
They are all most anxious to take this 
chance of meeting you.” 

Before he answered, Lord Lorrimer’s 
keen eyes scanned the platform yet 
again. There was still no sign of Old 
Sandy. He felt annoyed, disappointed, 


said. 
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chagrined. It was a pleasant téte-d-téte 
meal at the dear old chap’s rooms that 
he had pictured to himself, with a 
heart-to-heart talk of ideals realized, il- 
shattered, of all the things 
which men can say to each other at 
those rare, trusting times when there 
is no need for the cold barrier of re- 
Here he was, let in for a formal 
meal with men of whom he knew noth- 
ing, for whom he cared less. But what 
could he do? 

“I shall be charmed,” he answered 
politely, and the Head beamed. In 
his way he, too, was a good chap, and 
he set the interests of the school first 
and before all things. 


lusions 


serve, 


Then followed a hundred dreary 
meetings, a thousand banal compli- 
ments. The masters and the masters’ 


wives clung to Lorrimer like leeches. 
Parents swarmed round him, clamoring 
for introductions. He couldn't shake 
them off. Still les’ could he find Old 
Sandy, search as he would. At last, 
towering above the crowd, he saw a 
yellow, gray-going, teonine head that 
he seemed to know. Its owner turned 
facing him. Lorrimer, oblivious of 
everything but the fact that he saw his 
old study-mate, pressed through the 
throng. “Hullo, Bouche!” he cried. 
“Are you going to cut me?” 

Bonner-Bouche, the eminent novelist, 
took the hand held out. The two men 
looked at each other with measuring 
looks; then each smiled, rather happily, 
and as if, weighing the other in the bal- 
ance, neither had found him wanting. 

“Well,” said the man of the sword. 

“Well,” answered the man of the 
pen. 

And that was all that, after twenty- 
five years, these two jewels of Bel- 
boro’s crown had, for the moment, to 
say to each other. 

“Don't let’s try to remember too 
much at first, old man,” said Lorrimer 
at last. “It'll come by degrees.” 


“Right ho!” said Bonner-Bouche; and 
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then, after consideriug a moment, he 
burst out, “But I say, there’s something 
I want to say and must say now. It 


simply won't keep. Old Sandy's go- 
ing!” 

Lorrimer stared in blank amaze- 
ment. 


“Going?” he echoed. “What d'you 
mean?” 
“To 
chuck.” 
“But 
cried. 


put it frankly, he’s got the 

it’s absurd,’ Lord Lorrimer 
“It’s mere than that; it's mon- 
strous. Whose doing is it?” 

Bonner-Bouche lowered his voice, 
They were on the fringe of the crowd 
“Let’s get out on the terrace,” 
he said. He crooked his arm in Lor- 
rimer’s and led him to the door. They 
began to pace the smooth-rolled gravel 
path that fronts the school. “It’s the 
Head’s — Ridsdale’s — doing,” Bonner- 
Bouche began. He’s a new broom, 
and he took an instant dislike to Old 
Sandy the moment he came. The 
Council are simply puppets, and they 
fall over each other to do what he tells 
them. The whole thing’s been kept 
a secret up till now. I’ve only just 
heard of it. It was through Mrs. Rids- 
dale that it leaked out.” 

Lord Lorrimer stopped dead short in 
his walk. 

“You're absolutely sure of this?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, absolutely. 
whatever.” 

The other considered for a moment. 
Then he demanded: “Is the Head a 
strong man?” 

“A very strong man,” said Bonner- 
Bouche. 

“All the more chance that he'll hear 
us. Come along!” 

“You mean?’ Bonner-Bouche won- 
dered. 

“IT mean that it will kill the dear old 
chap unless we stop this. The school 
is his life. He’s written and told me 
so a dozen times. No wonder he kept 


now. 


There’s no doubt 
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out of my way just now. He always 
said he hoped to die in harness; and 
now the shame of going so young—for 
he’s really only about ten years glider 
than we are ourselves—will simply 
break him up. I shall tackle the Head, 
and the Council, and the whole duffing 
crowd.” 

“By Gad, I’m with you!” cried Bon- 
ner-Bouche. “All the same it’s abomi- 
nable interference, and we shall get 
well snubbed for our pains. But that 
doesn’t matter. When shall you act?” 

“Now!” said Lord Lorrimer firmly. 
“This is my show. Come along and 
be ready to weigh in when I fail, and 
not before.” 

Striding out, always a pace in front 
of Bonner-Bouche, he led the way into 
the schoolhouse again. The crowd had 
thinned considerably. He was able to 
come at the Head without delay. 

“Doctor Ridsdale,” he began, “Mr. 
Bonner-Bouche and myself wish to 
speak with you about a matter which 
affects the school’s interest. We should 
be glad if you would ask such members 
of the Council as are here to be present. 
The matter is urgent.” 

The Head stared. But he was very 
far from being a fool, and he perfectly 
understood. For a moment it looked 
as if he would point-blank refuse. 
Then, quite suddenly, his face changed. 
He nodded agreement. “I am bound, 
Lord Lorrimer,” he said pleasantly, “I 
am bound to give weight to any re- 
quest which you make in the school’s 
interest the more so because of all that 
Belboro owes you. If you will go to 
my study—I think you know the way 
—I will join you in a few minutes. It 
will take a little while to collect such 
members of the Council as are here.” 

Ten minutes later the Head came 
into his book-lined room. Five members 
of the Council followed him—amiable, 
gray-haired old gentlemen, who were 
as lambs in his able hands. Lord Lor. 


rimer scanned them narrowly. Bon- 
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ner-Bouche’s heart sank. The Head 
embraced them with a swift glance. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “Lord Lorrimer 
has asked me to convene you because 
he has something to say which affects 
the school’s interests. Perhaps he will 
now inform you what that something 
is. I am sure that you, as I, will be 
only too glad to listen to any views of 
his.” 

Lorrimer spoke. His speech was 
devoid of sentiment; brief as a despatch 
from the seat of war. But he made 
every point. “It amounts to this,” be 
ended. “It amounts to this. If Mr. 
Sandys. goes you lose my support, you 
lose the support of my friend here, you 
lose the support of a hundred old boys 
abroad and at home. You lose their 
sons, too. To us, to them, the school 
is Mr. Sandys. And if, in the prime 
of his career, Mr. Sandys goes we have 
done with the school. That is all I 
have to say.” 

The five members of the Council 
whispered and conferred. Lorrimer 
had influenced them, yes; but they 
were bound to stand by the Head. At 
last wizened little Sir Henry Vane, the 
chairman, turned to the man who ruled 
them. 

“I should like to hear what Dr. Rids- 
dale has to say,” he said. “After all, 
the matter entirely rests with him.” 

The Head stepped forward, facing 
Lorrimer, looking steadily into his eyes, 

“I think,” he said slowly—‘I think 
Lord Lorrimer is right. I, too, have 
the school’s interest deeply at heart. 
It was in the school’s interest that I 
advised you as I did. What has hap- 
pened to-day has convinced me that I 
was wrong—that I have, in fact, under- 
estimated Mr. Sandys’ value. With 
your approval, gentlemen, I suggest 
that we should send for Mr, Sandys 
and ask him to stay with us.” 

Sir Henry Vane looked at his col- 
leagues, overjoyed, only too glad to be 
able to meet Lorrimer’s views. They 
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nodded vigorously. “By all means, 
Ridsdale,” cried Sir Henry, “do as you 


suggest. We're only too glad you take 


the stand you do.” 

The Head walked to the bell and 
rang it. Then he came across to Lord 
Lorrimer. ‘ 

“Once more the victory is with you,” 
he said quietly; and he smiled and put 
out his hand. 

Lorrimer grasped it warmly. 

“But the honors, sir, are yours,” he 
cried; while Bonner-Bouche, beside 
him, muttered beneath his breath, “Ay. 
and the victory, too!” 

Just then the man-servant came 
noiselessly into the room. The Head 
turned to Lorrimer. 

“Shall he go for Mr. Sandys.” he 
asked, “or would you 

Lorrimer understood. 

“Oh, thanks, ever so much!” he said. 
“But, if you'll let me, I'd like to fetch 
him myself.” 

Once more the Head smiled. 

“I rather thought you would.” said 
he. “And I think it will please Mr. 
Sandys, too. You know where his 
rooms are? I believe he occupied them 
in your time.” 

Lorrimer’s forehead frowned. Then 
it all came back to him in a flash. 
“*The Larches,’ in Corbett Road.” he 
cried, “just opposite the front gates.” 

Bonner-Bouche nodded. “That's it,” 
he said. And Lorrimer hastened out. 
How would Old Sandy take the news? 

As he hurried down the schoolhouse 
corridors he found himself picking up 
threads of the past at every step. Here 
and there a study door stood open. The 
high barred windows, the low hot-water 
pipes, the corner cupboards on the 
walls, above all the familiar but long- 
forgotten smell brought him back to 
boyhood. His memory gave the stud- 
ies their old owners. The bars re- 
ealled a certain splendid raid which 
had led to their being fixed. The hot- 
water pipes set him in mind of frosty 





mornings when he and Bonner-Bouche 
had sat warming themselves after 
breakfast and before the chapel-bell 
called them to school. He became a 
boy again, the intervening twenty-five 
years forgotten clean. He was going 
across to Old Sandy’s rooms for special 
tuition. And he.crossed the road and 
went in at the open hall door of “The 
Larches” without ringing, as had been 
his use. 

Straight, without hesitation or doubt. 
he went to the door of the second room 
on the left-hand side of the hall. He 
knocked—in a boy’s deferential, apolo- 
getic way, and not in the assured man- 
ner of a grown man. There was no 
answer. He knocked again—a little 
louder. There was still no reply. 

The knowledge that Old Sandy had 
never been out at the time for special 
tuition forced Lorrimer into remember- 
ing that he was no longer a boy. He 
knocked a third time—as a man knocks 
—then turned the handle and went in. 
meaning to write a line and to leave it 
on the table. 

But, to his surprise, Old Sandy was 
there. He was sitting in a low wicker 
chair before the window, which faced 
the school buildings. His back was to 
Lorrimer, who, coming nearer, saw 
that he slept. By the wicker chair 
was a little oak table. On it were pen 
and ink and a sheet of notepaper. Lor- 
rimer, tiptoeing forward to look at the 
dear old chap, noticed that the paper 
was superscribed “My dear Lorrimer.” 
He picked it up and read further. “This 
has been the happiest day of my life.” 
it said. And then no more. The 
writer had doubtless put down his pen. 
had leaned back for reflection, and had 
fallen asleep. 

Lorrimer slipped gently past the ta- 
ble. and stood facing the recumbent fig- 
ure. A fine smile illumined Old San- 
dy’s face: but there was something in 
it that kept Lorrimer looking and wav- 
ering—something uncommon and out of 
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the ordinary. Then, in a flash, he 
placed it. Old Sandy was sleeping, 
with half-open eyes and head sunk for- 
ward limply on his chest. And Lorri- 
mer, the familiar of death, knew that 
he would not wake again. 

How long Lorrimer stood there, 
watching, he will never know. Nor 


will he remember the tears that fought 
The Cornhill Magazine. 
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their way to his eyes. These are the 
things that a man of action makes it 
his business to forget, lest the thought 
of yesterday unman him for to-morrow. 
But before he went he glanced round 
the room, shamefacedly for all its emp- 
tiness, and, stooping swiftly, touched 
Okt Sandy's forehead with his lips. 
Austin Philips. 





SOME READERS. 


There are of course many attitudes 
towards a book. There is the suspi- 
cious attitude of the proverbial re- 
viewer, the anxious attitude of the 
young, the conservative attitude of the 
old, the rebellious attitude of the ath- 
lete, and so on. It is interesting to 
watch these readers with a book. The 
reviewer opens it in the middle, or is 
supposed to do so, and looks carefully 
own a page or two. Then he turns 
suspiciously to the first sentence and 
the last. If nothing comes of this he 
reads a chapter until he runs down 
‘something that will give him the key 
to the book—a split infinitive, a gram- 
matical mistake, an error in taste, or 
an impossible emotion. Then his work 
is done. For him it is not a book so 
much as another book, and it is one of 
the laws of reviewing, as well as of 
society, that any fresh arrival should 
be looked upon with suspicion. But 
in. the same way that a split infinitive 
will give him the key to the weakness 
of the book, so a happy saying or i 
significant first sentence will suggest 
many other merits; and the chances are 
that after he has written his review 
he will read the book in, say. the 8.15 
from London Bridge. 

The young are anxious when they 
open a book, because they do not know 
what illusion is about to be attacked 
or what adventure the first chapter may 
hold for them. Their attitude has 


something of the attitude of the re- 
viewer. They are suspicious, and they 
resent any departure from their own 
theory. Still more do they resent any 
interference with their ideals, and 
they hurry on to the end of the book 
so that they may make sure, before 
they go to bed, that virtue has suc- 
ceeded. That, at least, is one attitude, 
but there is also it seems, another. 
Many readers under twenty-five have al- 
most a passion for the unhappy ending. 
and for them a book is not artistic that 
does not give free play to their sense 
of ireny. They like the villain to have 
a good innings, and they like to see him 
score. The hero they put down as a 
dull fellow and a prig, and they are not 
sorry when he goes abroad in the last 
chapter and leaves the heroine alone, 
or, what is better, in the village pond. 
This reader is fastidious about style 
He likes his tragedies well put, and he 
does not care how gloomy the end be 
so long as the English is good. For 
him a suicide is artistic, but a split in 
finitive is a sin. He does not 
what the heroine is like whilst she is 
wrapped up in excellent prose. The 
villain may be a danger to society, but 
he makes delightful epigrams. And 
So On. 

The attitude ef the old is very dif- 
ferent. No longer can the unhappy 
ending be afforded. A book is a seri- 
ous business now, and it must be taken 


care 
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seriously. The young can take risks 
and read books that may give them 
ideas they had not dreamt of; but the 
old can only be at ease with the ideas 
of forty years ago, and with books that 
protect them against the arrogance of 
progress. Old men are always suspi- 
cious of new books. They suspect an 
attack on their experience and their 
philosophy, and they would read a book 
which takes them back gently to fa- 
niliar places and old _ intellectual 
haunts of theirs. True, they can read 
Mr. William de Morgan but he is writ- 
ing now what he might have written 
forty years ago and they recognize in 
him a friend of their youth. So it is 
that there is more need to select books 
carefully for the old than for the 
young. Illusions can recover them- 
selves at twenty, but no one can afford 
to take the risk of reading irony and 
wretchedness at seventy. There is lit- 
tle responsibility in giving a book to a 
child; there is an awful responsibility 
The Saturday Review. 
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in giving a book to an elderly man 

The attitude of the athlete is rebel- 
lious, because he likes to think there 
is no need for books, or at any rate for 
books that do not deal with games. 
For him a book is a competitor with 
the open air, and he does not care 
to be drawn into the competition. 
He is shy of books that suggest the 
study; he is at ease with books 
that suggest an August sun and 
a sweep of turf. He likes’ the 
cheerful acceptance of life as he sees 
it in a cricket match; he rebels aguinst 
the criticism of it as in a metaphysical 
novel. He has little of what is called 
taste. He likes style in cricket, but 
he cannot see that there is any need for 
it in a book. He reads books that his 
younger brother, who is no good at 
games, would not look at for a minute: 
and when the rain has stopped he is 
glad of an excuse to put the book down 
and to go out and knock a golf ball 
about the meadow. 





THE DELIGHT OF DRESS. 


The average woman has found de- 
light in dress from time immemoriul. 
Civilization has done nothing to eradi- 
cate this primitive instinct from the 
feminine heart. To the idle few it is 
a business; to the busy many it is a 
hobby. Now and then we hear a 
woman say that she wishes she never 
had to think of new clothes and could 
dress in cast-iron. This, as a rule, is 
irritation,—she 
disap- 


a mere expression of 
has bought something 
points her, or had to go without some- 
thing she would like. A man whose 


which 


dinner is not to bis taste may say that 
he would like to live on essences put 
up in tabloids, but he does not mean it. 
But, it may be said, surely this is a 
sweeping indictment to bring against 
the vanity of women. 


On the con- 


trary, we believe that only a very slight 
proportion of women in any class ate 
though those few make in all 
classes a great show. Their small 
minds are concentrated upon them- 
selves, and they will sacrifice anything 
for personal adornment. They are 
weary unless they are being admired. 
Their chief object in life is to pass 
time, the marks of whose passage con- 
stitute their chief dread. 

But many emotions besides vanity 
tend to the love of dress. If we begin 
at the bottom of the scale, dress is the 
commonest and most easily recognized 
mark of social distinction. All respect- 
able people below a certain rank desire 
that their clothes should adorn not only 
their persons but their station. A poor 
woman who makes an effort to dress 


vain, 
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herself and her children conspicuously 
well is making an effort to live up to 
a high standard. Of necessity she 
must think a great deal about the mat- 
ter. She must work, consider, and 
plan, and, feminine human nature be- 
ing what it is, and cheap clothes being 
what they are,.she will not only think 
of what is suitable, she will sometimes 
spare a thought for what she imagines 
is fashionable. Otherwise she would 
get no pleasure out of her duty in this 
respect. As much care and thought is 
not infrequently bestowed upon a 
young servant's first outfit for service 
as upon a fashionable trousseau. Her 
mother desires that the little house- 
maid's Sunday hat should be the shape 
“that they are wearing,” and her skirt 
of the newest degree of fullness or 
skimpiness, shortness or length. “I do 
love to think of Florrie in her new 
clothes,” said a poor woman to the pres- 
ent writer a week after her eldest girl 
had gone to her first place. The little 
girls of the poorer classes learn very 
early to love smart clothes. They con- 
nect them so much more directly than 
richer children with all that is pleas- 
ant, with outings and treats and Sun- 
day dinners and the thrill that accom- 
panies a gift. Clothes and sweets are 
the favorite presents of the poor. They 
cannot afford to buy toys. Such little 
girls as grow up to be factory hands 
certainly keep the love of dress to an 
unfortunate extent; but the feminine 
mind cannot content itself with work 
for its own sake. Women are very in- 
dustrious, but their natural work is 
irregular and full of variety. A fac- 
tory girl’s life would be unbearably mo- 
notonous but for her pleasures, and per- 
haps the most innocent of these is 
dress. Human nature bids her try to 
attract her young man—there is no spe- 
cial vanity in that—and the desire to 
spend a littl money on something 
not altogether useful is only the low- 
est form of the aspiration which for- 
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bids men to live by bread alone. 

To a very great number of educated 
women the thought of dress is a relax- 
ution of mind, and for very many the 
money they spend upon dress is practi- 
cally the only money with which they 
feel free to do as they like; and, after 
all, that is one of the greatest pleas- 
ures money can give. Most women 
have a good deal of domestic anxiety, 
and very many are rather short of out- 
side interests. It is no more waste of 
time to consider a dress than to smoke 
a cigar, and shopping is often an object 
for a walk, and always a change of 
scene. A great many professional 
women and some hard-worked mothers 
of families appear to give no thought at 
all to their attire. It is not that they 
despise clothes. They are overworked, 
and have probably no recreations or 
hobbies. Those rich and idle women 
who are commonly described as 
“smart” have, we admit, an inordinate 
love of dress. We doubt, however, 
whether they are specially vain in the 
ordinary sense of the word. The aver- 
age of looks among such people is very 
high, and they all dress much alike.— 
Beauty stands out more conspicuously 
umong poorer people.—The “smart” 
have, of course, a great corporate opin- 
ion of themselves. They seem to re- 
gard themselves as apart from the 
world at large. But their delight in 
dress has more to do witb an artifi- 
cially high standard of comfort—to al- 
ter the old saying, a sense that rich 
people are scarce—than with anything 
that can actually be called vanity. The 
word “shibboleth” is the master-word 
in their vocabulary. They want to live 
as the world cannot livé, to talk as the 
world cannot talk, to dress as the world 
cannot dress. 

On the whole, we think that pleasure 
in dress is a good thing, but its con- 
sideration is one of those amusements 
which, to be profitable, should be en- 
joved in person. The present mania 
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for reading about clothes seems to us 
unnatural, and not a good sign of the 
time. All the newspapers have fash- 
ion articles; even the Times has begun 
to provide for this new requirement of 
the public. The next thing will be that 
telegrams from Paris dressmakers will 
occupy the stop-press space in the even- 
ing newspapers. Who is it that takes 
pleasure in reading these effusions? 
Surely it must be the half-educated, 
and they are as a rule rather poor. 
Why should they gloat over accounts 
of the interiors of the dearest Bond 
Street shops and descriptions of “mod- 
els carefully guarded from cheap pla- 
giarizing eyes’? Why, too, should 
they want to read about such “reach- 
me-downs” as they can see every day 
in Oxford Street, which are described 
in a penny contemporary in an article 
signed by a well-known writer on fash- 
ions as being of “that superior order of 
sartorialism that amiably submits to 
slight alterations,” and which the same 
writer assures us are “within the pur- 
lieus of an average dress allowance’? 
Is it a literary taste, or a taste for 
The Spectator. 
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dress, which is gratified by the reading 
of the following strange description, 
also from a signed article in a penny 
paper?—“A quantity of tastefully dis- 
posed black braid ornamenting the coat, 
which after affecting a bolero move- 
ment in the front graduates off into 
long graceful lines down the back.” 
Surely even to a practised feminine eye 
accustomed to visualize from a fashiou 
article the picture called up is not clear. 
Who could go to a shop and ask for 
such a thing? Do the fancy names for 
common colors supply simple people 
with the pleasure derived from puz- 
zles? Why is a light blue called a 
“persuasive Parma,” and why are 
satin dresses said to be “built”? Why 
is a new shop described as a “construc- 
tive event’? Who likes this language? 
The most ardent devotee of dress in 
practice may well stand aghast before 
the theory. Once upon a time reading 
was regarded as a serious pursuit. A 
class of persons has arisen in these lat- 
ter days among whom it is the most 
vapid and frivolous of all amusements. 





IN MEMORIAM. 
GEORGE MEREDITH, O. M. 

Masked in the beauty of the May-dawn’'s birth, 
Death came and kissed the brow still nobly fair, 
And bushed that heart of youth for which the earth 

Still kept its morning air. 


Long time initiate in her lovely lore, 

Now is he one with Nature’s woods and streams, 
Whereof, a Paradisal robe, he wore 

° The visionary gleams. 


Among her solitudes he moved apart; 
The mystery of her clouds and star-sown skies, 
Touched by the fusing magic of his art, 
Shone clear for other eyes. 


When from his lips immortal music broke, 
a It was the myriad voice of vale and hill; 
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“The lark ascending” poured a song that woke 
An echo sweeter still. 


Yet most we mourn his loss as one who gave 
The gift of laughter and the boon of tears, 
Interpreter of life, its gay and grave, 
Its human hopes and fears. 


Seer of the sou] of things, inspired to know 
Man’s heart and woman’s, over all he threw 
The spell of fancy’s iridescent glow, 
The sheen of sunlit dew. 


And of the fellowship of that great Age 
For whose return our eyes have waited long, 
None left so rich a twofold heritage 
Of high romance and song. 


We knew him, fronted like the Olympian gods, 
Large in his loyalty to land and friend, 
Fearless to fight alone with Fortune's odds, 
Fearless to face the end. 


And he is dead. 


And at the parting sign 
We speak, too late, the love he little guessed, 


And bid him in the nation’s heart for shrine 
Take his eternal rest. 


Puncb. 





THE ETERNAL UNION. 


The divorcement of the intellectual 
and physical in our life of to-day will 
probably seem to the thinker of the 
future one of the most curious anoma- 
lies in our boasted twentieth-century 
culture. It seems extraordinary that 
the world’s thought should have be- 
come so stultified that the combination 
of a high state of mental and physical 
efficiency in the same individual is re- 
garded as a phenomenon which excites 
a certain amount of curiosity. This 


myopy of the mental vision is the prod- 
uct of a vicious method of thought, 
and the atrophy of the faculties which 
has resulted forms one of the most sin- 
gular contradictions in an age distin- 
guished for its advances in physiologi- 


cal and psychological research. In con- 
sidering this anomaly we must first of 
all review the system of education 
which obtains to-day. 

The physical and intellectual educa- 
tion of the child commences with his 
advent into the world. Whilst every 
movement of his limbs tends to his 
physical development, his mental facul- 
ties are being unconsciously ministered 
to through the media of the five senses. 
Herbert Spencer's dictum that the child 
should not be directly educated until 
the age of seven was founded on com- 
mon-sense, for the first seven years of 
a child’s life constitute the foundation 
of his after life, and the influence of 
his environment must then be allowed 
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to have its free play without stereo- 
typed interference by the teacher. At 
least, so far as the young child is con- 
cerned, we see no separation of the 
physical and mental; it is at a later 
stage of his life that this vicious and 
arbitrary distinction first begins to 
manifest itself. Now let us follow the 
child to his school. Children as a rule 
pursue physical exercise with avidity, 
though they do not show the same 
readiness to pursue the development of 
the mind, which to a great extent is 
due to the system of teaching at pres- 
ent in vogue. Unfortunately, at the 
great majority of public schools, physi- 
cal culture is a haphazard affair, and is 
looked upon as something that the boy 
will pick up by himself through some 
miraculous instinct. As a matter of 
fact, the scientific training of the body 
requires not a whit less thought than 
the development of the intellect. 

Let us take the curriculum of the or- 
dinary public school. The idea im- 
planted in the minds of the boys is 
that they are primarily at school for 
book-learning. The physical side is 
regarded as a relaxation requiring no 
especial thought and needing no expert 
supervision worthy of the name. A lit- 
tle cricket and a little football form the 
staple exercises of the young Briton. 
Now and again he attends a hoary 
institutional fraud known as the gym- 
nasium, in which he is taught pretty 
tricks on bars, which have little or no 
effect upon his physique. The less 
said about his dumb-bell exercises the 
better, as these are scamped as far as 
possible, their objective being spectacu 
lar display. The major portion of his 
time is devoted to a perfunctory study 
of the classics, or if fate places him on 
the modern side, to a superficial exami- 
nation into the languages of commerce, 
whilst the development of the body, 
which is so indissolubly associated with 
the brain, is regarded as a mere acces- 
sory to the building up of the mental 
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faculties, and of no essential impor- 
tance to the completion of the human 
being. It may be urged that the mens 
sana in corpore sano is an objective that 
has never been lost sight of, as one fre- 
quently hears the expression in ordi- 
nary conversation. The gist of the 
matter lies in the fact that when the 
average individual has delivered him- 
self of this well-worn phrase, he imag- 
ines that everything necessary has 
been done, and he is quite satisfied to 
leave it at that. Paterfamilias ram- 
pant boasts after dinner of his son’s 
physical prowess, and urges his hopeful 
to excel in manly sports, but a scientific 
study of the question does not appeal 
to him, and frequently his interest 
ceases when the boy leaves school. 
From this system, if system it can be 
called, the nation produces a curious 
olla podrida. Analyzed, we find that 
it approximately consists of 5 per cent. 
of “brilliant” boys (that is, boys whose 
brains are too frequently hypertrophied 
at the expense of their bodies); 70 per 
cent. of “average” boys (that is, boys 
whose potentialities are only partially 
exploited); whilst the residuum con- 
sists of dullards, whose intellectual ca- 
pacity is under the normal, though 
physically they may be well developed. 
The huge mass of public-school boys 
are turned out with a smattering of the 
classics, a smattering of foreign lan- 
guages, and with a physical equipment 
which has been picked up casually. At 
the universities we find here and there 
as a rara avis, the young man whose 
mental and physical potentialities have 
been developed to a high state of effi- 


ciency along equal lines. But even 
these young men, upon leaving their 
alma mater, frequently allow their 


physical powers to become atrophied in 
the struggle for existence. 

Turning now to the potential mothers 
of the future, to whom the preceding 
remarks are. generally speaking. applic- 
able. we find that the condition of the 
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girls, although greatly improved within 
the last two decades, still leaves much 
to be desired. Usually their scientific 
physical culture is neglected to a 
greater extent than in the case of their 
brothers. The Early Victorian idea 
that young ladies are innocent of legs 
and organs of digestion still appears to 
pervade national thought. Girls who 
are fond of outdoor sports are still 
called “tomboys,” though the enormous 
improvement in the physique of women 
during recent years is to be largely 
found in the increased exercise to 
which they have grown accustomed. It 
has been estimated that the women of 
the upper and upper middle classes 
have increased two inches in stature 
within two generations, and five min- 
utes’ observation in Regent Street any 
fine afternoon will confirm this state- 
ment. Surely this is startling evidence 
in favor of exercise, and demonstrates 
the plasticity of the human being. It 
is also interesting to note that the 
women-intellectuals of this country al- 
most invariably associate themselves 
with physical culture as well as its 
counterpart in the area of intellect. 
The physiologists tell us that physical 
development is of supreme importance 
to the mothers of the race and cannot 
be neglected with impunity, for the ma- 
ternal is the predominant and persist- 
ent factor in relation to the child. 
Deep in the heart of the nation lies 
admiration for the finely developed 
man or woman—using the term in its 
what 


For example. 


miles to 


physical sense. 
enormous crowds will travel 
see their favorite wrestler, pugilist. or 
football team. The pity of it is that 
systematic physical culture’ is left 
either to the professional or infre- 
quent amateur, and, again. the profes- 
sional athlete is usually distinguished 
by a lack of intellectual development. 
What kink in the human brain makes 
us associate brutality with muscular 
Why should our mental vis- 


power? 


ion coujure up the wrestler or boxer 
as mere lumps of muscle lacking in in- 
telligence? Why should it be impossi- 
ble for our John L. Sullivans to be men 
of fine culture and generous feelings? 
We see to-day how such men as Eugene 
Sandow, Georges Hackenschmidt, and 


Zybsco (the Galician wrestler) have 
combined intellectual and _ physical 


qualities in a high degree. Further, it 
truism in the wrestling world— 
ceteris paribus—that the wrestler with 
the active and well-trained mind will 
defeat one of merely equal physical 
power. Again, fineness of intellect is 
associated in the professional athlete 
with a certain fineness of muscular 
fibre. The Greeks left us the heritage 
of a magnificent conception of the bal- 
anced human being. The Greek ath- 
lete still holds the field as the type of 
perfect humanity from a_ physical 
standpoint, and a glance at the master- 
pieces of the Greek sculptors will en- 
able us to realize that they did not de- 
base their athletes by ascribing to them 
the qualities of the brute. The Greeks 
realized as a nation the absolute neces- 


is a 


sity for a co-equal development upon 
the physical and mental planes, and 
their ideal not ap- 
proached during the centuries that have 
intervened since Greece was mistress of 


has even been 


the world. Taking two famous stat- 
we discover in the Farnese Her- 
the hypertrophied 
with the muscles apparently flung on 
to the figure, whilst in the Disc-thrower 
we approach the ideal—the head intel- 
lectual, and the physical development 
showing the muscles swelling in rip- 


ues, 


cules strong man, 


pling curves under the velvety skin. 
The body is the temple of the soul, 
“being the outward and visible sign of 
the inward and spiritual grace,” and it 
is surely worthy of equal consideration. 
The trend of world-thought to-day is 
steadily towards a recognition of the 
fact that the subjective and objective, 
the mental and the physical, are insep- 
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arably associated. The physicist and 

the psychologist alike are beginning to 

realize that the mind and body are both 

phases of Nature’s purpose; that the 

cosmos cannot be arbitrarily divided 
The Outlook. 
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into the physical and the mental; and, 
finally, that an eternal action and re- 
action is proceeding, from the maél- 
strom of which the future man is being 
slowly but surely evolved. 

C.N. L. 8. 
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Good clothes, an inexhaustible supply 
of good clothes, real fox-hunting with 
all the accompaniments, an ancestral 
mansion of the best that America can 
present, a villain who smiles and smiles 
with the proverbial lack of subjective 
effect, a brilliant inquest scene, and 
two matches apparently made in 
heaven, make Mr. John Reed Scott’s 
“The Woman in Question” the best 
book which he has yet written. It is 
true that one of the heroines is more 
self-conscious than a happy, healthy 
woman should be, but she is not put 
forward as perfect, and like nearly all 
the other characters she has no inter- 
vals of dulness. Three colored pictures 
by Mr. Clarence T. Underwood illus- 
trate the book very well, and accurately 
reflect the text. J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Since Mr. Charles Felton Pidgin pro- 
duced “Quincy Adams Sawyer” he has 
written many volumes of fiction and 
history, and is now capable of much 
better work; and the sequel now put 
forth is a far superior novel. He calls 
it “The Further Adventures of Quincy 
Adams Sawyer,” and although Quincy 
himself disappears from the story for 
a long time, his son makes a very good 
substitute hero, and his wife and the 
other survivors from the first book 
have lost none of their original merit. 
Indeed they have gained somewhat and 
the new heroine, a girl detective, is 
uncommon although not unique. The 


author’s intimate acquaintance with 
Massachusetts and Boston public af- 
fairs enables him to give sharp point to 
many of his jests and he improves his 


opportunities. Governor Sawyer's 
friends will find his “Further Adven- 
tures” an agreeable spectacle. L. C. 
Page & Co. 


Mr. J. H. Yoxall’s “The Wander 
Years,” which is further defined in the 
sub-title as “Some Account of Journeys 
into Life, Letters and Art,” may be 
commended without reserve as one of 
the most charming collections of essays 
published on either side of the Atlantic 
for many a day. Readers of “The Liv- 
ing Age’ cherish an affectionate mem- 
ory of Mr. Yoxall’s “A Platter at Mon- 
treuil,” “Of a Spinning-Wheel and a 
Rifle,’ and “The Billingsley Rose.” 
These papers are contained in the pres- 
ent volume, and with them are ten or a 
dozen more, all touched with the deli- 
eate sentiment and shot through with 
the genial humor that are characteristic 
of Mr. Yoxall, whatever subject he may 
choose as his theme. One could 
hardly spend time more satisfactorily 
or more profitably than in browsing 
through Mr. Yoxall’s pages, and the 
book is not one to be laid aside after 
the first reading, but to be returned 
to again and again, with unfailing in- 
terest. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


The personal factor figures largely, 
of necessity, in autobiography or remi- 
niscence and if it figures somewhat 
more largely than is in the best of taste 
in Mr. Henry W. Lucy’s “Sixty Years 
in the Wilderness” (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
special allowance is to be made for a 
man whom a happy destiny has 
brought into close acquaintance with 
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so many eminent men, and given so 
large an experience in public affairs. 
A portion of this volume, perhaps two- 
thirds of it, was published serially in 
the Cornhill Magazine; and readers of 
“The Living Age” do not need to be told 
how entertaining these chapters are 
and how varied and vivacious. The 
remainder of the book is not less di- 
verting; and the reader will welcome 
the intimation in the Preface that more 
of Mr. Lucy's reminiscences may later 
be recorded, if the public manifests 
sufficient interest in these. It cannot 
be predicted how exacting Mr. Lucy 
may be in his measurement of public 
approval, but it is to be hoped that he 
may be convinced that so long as he 
can go on gossiping about English 
Statesmen, journalists, artists and au- 
thors in so illuminating and delightful 
a fashion as in this book, he will not 
lack for readers. The volume has for 
frontispiece a characteristic portrait 
which shows Mr. Lucy, pen in hand, 
precisely as he may have looked after 
he had written the last page of “copy” 
for this book, with the light of reminis- 
cence still in his eyes. 


If the novelists continue to employ 
the substituted sor as a possible per- 
sonage it will be necessary for men in- 
tending to visit foreign lands to pro- 
vide themselves with as many certi- 
fied means of recognition when they 
return as if they were disembodied 
spirits visiting a member of the So- 
ciety for Psychical Research. It must 
be owned, nevertheless, many stories of 
this species are highly amusing and 
among them Miss Alice Duer Miller’s 
“Less than Kin” is one of the best of 
the smaller books. The principal per- 
sonage, having reasons for not return- 
ing to the United States under his own 
name, comes to New York from a Span- 
ish American country, presents him- 
self as an especially worthless scamp 
who has been absent for ten years anil 
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is received without question. As the 
real bearer of the name had stolen the 
fortune of his attractive cousin Nellie, 
the head of his father’s household, her 
attitude is not especially friendly, and 
she and the prodigal, and her exceed- 
ingly strait-laced betrothed and the 
prodigal have many a misunderstand- 
ing before all mystery disapppears 
The story is a very clever bit of comedy 
dexterously brought to a happy ending. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


Wireless telegraphy; a perfectly ir- 
resistible high explosive; the Morse tel- 
egraph alphabet lazily tapped in a ball- 
room; a complicated cipher; and all the 
Latin races of Europe, and two South 
American republics joined in alliance 
against Great Britain and the United 
States are some of the ingredients 
which Mr. Jacques Futrelle blends in 
“Elusive Isabel.” He adds a group of 
American secret service men admirably 
fitted for their work, and a few hints 
that Mexico, Central America and Ja- 
pan, to say nothing of Russia and Ger- 
many, may unite with the Latin races, 
and the republic of Nicaragua kindly 
assists him by publishing rumors of her 
possible alliance with Japan, to the 
end that the United States may be 
wholesomely humiliated. It is note- 
worthy that in this general complica- 
tion of Europeans and Americans it is 
Germany who plays the treacherous 
part, and professes friendship while 
encouraging both Spanish-Americans 
and Europeans, and herein Mr. Futrelle 
wastes an opportunity to give his poli- 
tics an air of originality. Anybody can 
make Germany the evil influence in a 
novel: German waiters captured Lon- 
don in a novel years ago, and the other 
day Sir John Barlow gravely ad- 
dressed Parliament on the danger aris- 
ing from their presence in London. A 
Latin alliance would have offered a 


grateful change, but if Germany must 
remain the evil genius of the story it 
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seems hardly worth wasting good ink 
and paper in drawing up the necessary 


documents. Setting aside probability, 


and regarding the nations as pleasant. 


abstractions, Mr. Futrelle has created 
a secret service hero, and a diplomatic 
agent-heroine whose struggle keeps the 
reader attentive to the very end, and 
he contrives to give Washington the air 
of being more deeply plunged in in- 
trigue than Vienna. Bobbs-Merrill Co, 


Mr. Christian F. Eyckloff’s ““Memoirs 
of a Senate Page” is one of those books 
which having seen, the writer on 
American affairs foresees that he must 
buy unless in the day of need he would 
bitterly repent. The author's term of 
service began in 1855, and ended in 
1859, and he gives a detailed descrip- 
tion of the Senate quarters in his day. 
His book will serve to fix some impor- 
tant dates, and his portraits of promi- 
nent senators and other official persons, 
although entirely artless, are faithful 
likenesses; but the volume is useful be- 


cause it groups speeches and parts of 


speeches, delivered during the four 
years mentioned, and scattered through 
some thirty sets of “Speeches of . 
and not easily accessible. Gathered 
here, they give a writer on Kansas in 
its early years, on the negro in Ameri- 
ean politics, and on “mud-sills” pre- 
cisely the material needed, and they 
also give him some speeches by South- 
erners not often quoted in the North 
and not to be found in many Northern 
libraries. It is true that they are in 
the official record but complete sets of 
the official record are not in every 
private library. Consequently the 
journalist, the teacher and the writer 
en ihe special subjects mentioned 
should not neglect Mr. Eyckloff’s book. 
It is te be wished that he had given 
portrait in boyhood to his 
readers. One would like to see what 
manner of boy it was who knew the 
giants in those days. Broadway Pub- 


lishing Co. 


” 


his own 
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The recent appearance, disguised as 
poetry, of a catalogue of the various 
things, animate and inanimate, to be 
found under an hotel roof seemed like 
sad evidence that the persistent en- 
deavors to defend the late Mr. W. 
Whitman’s productions, had persuaded 
somebody that he was to be taken se- 
riously, but who expected to see prose 
written in imitation of his? Who, of 
all possibilities, expected a novel writ- 
ten in that prose? Yet here it is, with 
“The Outcast Manufacturers by 
Charles Fort” printed on its title page, 
with one predicate in its first twenty- 
and periods between its 
phrases. It is intended to describe the 
daily life of a man who acts as agent 
to collect mail orders, pocketing a small 
percentage, and sending the remainder 
to his employer, who mails the article 
ordered in a wrapper marked with the 
His days are passed in 
which he, his wife, a 
whom he employs, 

learning the busi- 

chatter aimlessly 


six lines 


agent's name. 
two rooms in 
man and woman 

and a second man, 
ness, quarrel and 
while they orders and transfer 
them to envelopes addressed to the 
hero’s employer. In the quarrelling 
and at the occasionally served meals 
they are two servants, 
kinswomen of the hero’s wife, and by 
various other persons occupying rooms 
in the same house, and all the talk is 
unimaginably trivial, vulgar, and occa- 
Nobody in the book 
comely or 


open 


assisted by 


sionally coarse. 
the 
commendable, or 
art of addressing envelopes, or 
esting in the least to any reasonable 
The defence generally 
of such 


smallest degree 
educated beyond the 
inter- 


Is i 


human being. 
offered for the introduction 
folk inte fiction is that nothing human 
should be disagreeable to human creat- 
ures. This is very pretty, but in the 
real world the human creature always 
has at least one good point. Mr. Fort's 
personages have none, and there are 
of them. B. W. Dodge 


some twenty 
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An Instantaneous Success 





INNER SHRINE 


A NOVEL OF TODAY 


This great novel begins its second month with an 


Increasing Triumph. 


The Acclaim it has brought forth 


is quite without a parallel among novels not bearing 


the name of one of the world’s literary 


are three of the recent verdicts—enthusiasm 
spreading country-wide: 


Here 
that is 


giants 


Koc hester Post-Express, in a review of nearly two columns, says: 


‘No greater novel has been published for many 


United States.’ 


years in the 


The Philadelphia Press says: 


‘A notable contribution to 


American fiction. 


The Brooklyn Eagle says: 
**It is sincerely to be hoped that it is the work of a new hand; that 


this year of literary grace has seen the rising of 
assurance in the work itself that 
The most surprising novel of the year. 


We have the 
magnitude... . 


Splendidly Lllustrated by Frank Craig. 


a new fi ‘tions al star. 
a star of the first 


” 


it 1s 


Cloth, $1.50, 


NEW NOVELS 


KATRINE 
By ELINOR MACARTNEY LANE 


‘A book to be cherished as something 
wonderful,’’ says the New York Independent. 
‘One lays it aside with the feeling of having 
listened to great music and of having walked 
at evening in an old-fashioned garden 
More reviewers, like the critic of the New 
York Times, have emphasized the “spon- 
taneous emphasis on the joy and gladness 
of life and love.”” And they all love 
Katrine. Cloth, Frontispiece, $1.50. 


THE HAND-MADE 
GENTLEMAN 


By IRVING BACHELLER 


It is a story of success and humor. So 
far all reviewers agree that the book is 
filled with a certain charm that takes hold 
of the reader’s interest at the first page 
and retains it to the end of the story. 
Moreover, it rewards the interest of the 
reader with scenes and characters that he 
will delight to know and remember. It 
is a tale as noble and uplifting as ‘‘ Eben 
Holden.” Cloth, Frontispiece, $1.50. 


$r. 
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PETER, PETER 


By MAUDE RADFORD WARREN 


Out of Town. This 
not his wife. Peter 


It’s a Romance 
Peter loses his money, 
and Margery belong to old, aristocratic 
families, and Margery’s family especially 
are upset over the change which drives the 
darling daughter into rustic poverty. That's 
the story—this rustic poverty—and twins! 
Light as a cream-puff and sparkling as a 
brook. A most joyous summer -time 
novel. Illustrated, Cloth, $1.50. 


THE LADY IN 
THE WHITE VEIL 


By ROSE O’NEILL 


This sprightly American 
the dash of a detective story 
is seized with longing to have 
empty family house, and is 
see coming out of it a young woman in a 
white veil. She asks him to call a cab, 
and he enters with her. From this point 
on the story never rests. The author 
herself has made the illustrations, which 
are beautifully reproduced. Cloth, $1.50. 


novel has all 

The hero 
a look at the 
astonished to 
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Commonwealth Hotel 
Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1.00 per day and up; which includes free use 
of public shower baths. Nothing to equal this 
in New England, Rooms with private bath 
for $1.50 per day and up; suites of two rooms 
and bath for $4.00 per day and up. Dining 
room and cafe first-class. European plan. 
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